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Washington Convention 





Government," 


out to the country from its deliberations. 


government. 


The Washington Post 
February 26, 1932. 





Hoover Declares Against Any Cut in Education Funds 


Reduction in Financial Support for Public Schools Would Be “Neither Economy Nor Good 
He Tells Association Leader 


Dr. Milton C. Potter, President N. E. A. Department of Superintendence: 

“I congratulate the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association most cordially upon the success of its conference just closing in Wash- 
ington, and the Nation upon the inspiration in the high service of education that flows 


“These serve again to remind our people that however the national economy may 
vary or whatever fiscal adjustments may need be made, the very first obligation upon 
the national resources is the undiminished financial support of the public schools. 
cannot afford to lose any ground in education. 


“Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) “Herbert Hoover” 


We 


That is neither economy nor good 








Edwin C. Broome, president of the N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendence, in opening its 
sixty-second annual meeting in Washington, 
D. C., February 20, 1932, declared that Ameri- 
can education is facing an emergency in which 
the very integrity of the schools is threatened 
by ill-advised measures of economy. To meet 
this emergency and to save the public schools 
from “death by economy,” he and his asso- 
ciates built the convention program around 
the theme: Education, our guide and our safe- 
guard, and one of the chief sources of our spir- 
itual life, our cultural growth, and our ma- 
terial power. 

The commission appointed by Dr. Broome a 
year ago to study the economic crisis recom- 
mended a vigorous effort to maintain educa- 


tional standards. They found that our public 
schools are threatened in many parts of the 
country by hasty and ill-advised measures of 
economy, such as shortening the school year, 
overloading classes, discontinuing opportuni- 
ties that always have been regarded as essen- 
tial parts of American education, and generally 
lowering standards of instruction which it has 
taken a half-century to build up. 

David Weglein, superintendent of Baltimore 
schools, is chairman of the commission. In- 
cluded are the superintendents of schools of 
Syracuse, Detroit, Cleveland, Montclair, N. J., 
Washington, Baltimore, and Philadelphia; the 
State Superintendents of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia; Marcus Aaron, president of the Pitts- 


‘burgh Board of Education; A. L. Moore, presi- 
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dent of the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards and president of the Cleveland 
Board of Education; Fred P. Keppel, president 
of the Carnegie Corporation; Russell Forbes, 
director of the Association of National Mu- 
nicipal Authorities, and Edward B. Passano, 
president of Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

That issue dominated the convention, and 
its consideration was brought to a climax in 
the letter printed above from President Her- 
bert Hoover to Superintendent Milton C. Pot- 
ter, successor to Dr. Broome as president of 
the Department of Superintendence. 

On February 22 the convention inaugurated 
the George Washington Bicentennial. Dr. 
Broome laid a wreath on Washington’s tomb. 
Florence Hale, president of the N. E. A., laid 
a wreath on Martha Washington’s tomb. Presi- 
dent Hoover, after placing a wreath on Wash- 
ington’s tomb, spoke as follows from the front 
veranda of Washington’s home, Mount Vernon: 

“It is a signal event that the representatives 
of teachers of our whole country should meet 
at Mount Vernon this day, because our teach- 
ers more than any other group have both the 
privilege and the duty to guide the steps in 
each new generation on the road of democracy, 
to instruct them with understanding and rev- 
erence for the spiritual benefits which flow 
from the history of this great man, and to 
instill our children with the accomplishments of 
the men who have made and guided our na- 
tion. 

“We meet here today in one of the places 
which physically, in itself, is enchanting and 
beautiful in its grounds, buildings, and asso- 
ciations. But it is not those which attract 
hither the steps or thoughts of millions of 
Americans. It is the memory and the spirit 
of the greatest man of our race which pervade 
these grounds; it is a national shrine, the very 
name of which swells our hearts with pride 
and gratitude. It has been preserved and 
cared for all these many years by the women 
of America in whose trusteeship the nation can 
find no greater assurance of its meaning, its 
sanctity and reverence. 

“You have come from every part of the 
country, from homes, towns, cities, and states 
unknown to Washington’s life, yet each and 
every one of which received untold blessings 
from his life and his public service. To you, 
more than any one else, we intrust the trans- 
lation of Washington to our children, and that 
is a trusteeship which the nation can find no 
greater assurance of its meaning, of its sanc- 
tity and reverence.” 

Never before in America was there assem- 
bled such a battery of high-calibred speakers 
in behalf of education. Among them were: 
Boyd H. Bode, William John Cooper, John 
Dewey, Simeon D. Fess, John H. Finley, Flor- 
ence Hale, Robert M. Hutchins, Charles H. 
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Judd, William H. Kilpatrick, Robert M. LaFol- 
lette, Ruth Bryan Owen, William F. Russell, 
George D. Strayer, Mark Sullivan, Henry Suz- 
zallo, Lorado Taft, and Ray Lyman Wilbur. The 
following Pennsylvanians appeared on the va- 
rious programs: Julia Wade Abbot, Philip A. 
Boyer, W. H. Bristow, W. N. Decker, John C. 
Diehl, Armand J. Gerson, Ben G. Graham, 
Henry Klonower, Louis Nusbaum, James N. 
Rule, John N. Tyson, Raymond Walters, David 
C. Ward, A. M. Weaver, and Mrs. Lucy L. W. 
Wilson. 

The attendance ranged between 10,000 and 
12,000, which was somewhat under the advance 
estimate of 15,000. The number of participants 
in the Pennsylvania dinner was 228, consider- 
ably under the number, 299, at a similar func- 
tion at the same hotel in 1926. The entire city 
auditorium was given over to a large assort- 
ment of commercial exhibits, principally of 
school equipment which can not be readily 
taken to buyers of school supplies and equip- 
ment. Exhibits of publishers of text books 
were conspicuous by their absence. The gen- 
eral sessions were held in Constitution Hall, 
which proved quite adequate. 


Character Education 


At the second general session, A. L. Threlk- 
eld, chairman of the commission on character 
education, Denver, Colorado, presented the 
Tenth Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence: Character Education. This volume 
of 585 pages definitely avoids presenting any- 
thing that could be construed as a proposed, 
definite character education plan, but takes the 
position that character education consists of 
constructive reactions to life situations with- 
out thought on the part of the individual as to 
whether his reaction in a particular situation 
is one calculated to bring about his own self- 
improvement. One premise accepted in the de- 
velopment of the Yearbook is that any good 
curriculum is a character education curriculum. 
The assembling and editing of this splendid 
volume are largely the work of Mrs. John K. 
Norton, associate director of research of the 
N. E. A. 


Institute on Education 


Perhaps the most striking proposal made 
at the Convention is one advanced by the Na- 
tional Council of Education at the suggestion 
of W. C. Bagley, President. Shall the N. E. A. 
organize an Institute of Education, to utilize 
for education the method popularized by the 
Institute of Politics at Williamstown? The 
plan suggests bringing together annually some 
450 persons, best qualified to contribute to and 
benefit from such a meeting—for lectures, 
conferences, and round tables on the subject 
of education and its problems. The leader in 
advocating the plan is William A. Evans, presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Schoolmasters Club. 
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Pennsylvania Dinner 

The annual Pennsylvania dinner, which 
seems to be an established institution, proved 
a delightful get-together and a fitting observ- 
ance of the launching of the George Wash- 
ington bicentennial. In the Hall of Nations, 
Hotel Washington, 228 Pennsylvanians under 
the leadership of President Francis B. Haas 
dined and celebrated the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of The Father of His Country. At the 
speakers’ table were President and Mrs. Haas, 
a number of Past Presidents with their wives, 
and the Convention District Presidents and 
their wives—a total of 35. Superintendent 
John C. Diehl, Erie, functioned admirably as 
Song Leader; Superintendent Edwin C. 
Broome, Philadelphia, President of the N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendence, spoke on 
“Realization”; James N. Rule, superintendent 
of public instruction, sent Greetings; and Hon. 
Clyde Kelly, Congressman from Pittsburgh, 
gave a masterful address on George Washing- 
ton. The dinner-menu carried the following 
data regarding Pennsylvania’s professional 
memberships: 

N. E. A. Department of Ele- 





mentary Principals ........ 267 
N. E. A. Department of Sec- 

ondary Principals .......... 279 

N. E. A. Department of Super- : 

MMICHOONOE cc coo icice wacons 306 
N. E. A. Annual ..... 26,408 
Bie! v.c6csu 386 

26,794 


Pennsylvania achieved first place in N. E. A. 

membership in 1931 with an increase of 2,431. 
P.S. E. A. Annual .... 60,504 
hi eee 452 





60,956 
Doctor Rule's Greetings 

I deeply regret my inability to be present on 
the occasion of the Pennsylvania Dinner to be 
held in connection with the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence on Monday eve- 
ning, February 22. A State-wide celebration 
of the Bicentenary of George Washington’s 
birth will be held on the evening of February 
22 in the State Education Building in Harris- 
burg. Some time ago I agreed to act as chair- 
man of this meeting and find that it will be 
quite impossible for me to withdraw from this 
engagement. 

I wish you would express to the members of 
the Association gathered at the dinner not only 
my regrets but also my earnest desire for 
their wholehearted interest in the solution of 
the many difficult problems that confront us in 
the years that lie immediately ahead of us. 

Pennsylvania has many reasons to congratu- 
late itself on the way it has weathered the 
stresses and the strains incident to the depres- 
sion, particularly in the field of education. The 
General Assembly has been generous in its 
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extension of additional means to help school 
districts through this difficult period and we 
have every reason to be hopeful that the facili- 
ties of our public schools will be maintained 
on essentially their present levels of efficiency. 
Girls and boys of the present generation must 
be even better prepared than we are to meet 
the difficult days of reconstruction that lie 
ahead. The processes of education must not 
only not be weakened but strengthened in every 
way possible. 

I pledge myself and all the resources of the 
Department of Public Instruction unreservedly 
to a program and policy of development of 
the quality of education enjoyed by Pennsyl- 
vania girls and boys. To this end I bespeak 
the support of every teacher and every admin- 
istrative officer in the Commonwealth. 

My best wishes for a successful dinner 
meeting and again my regrets that I cannot 
be present. 

Officers Elected 
President, Milton C. Potter, Milwaukee 
First Vice-President, Edwin C. Broome, Phila- 


delphia 

Second Vice-President, George Melcher, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Executive Committee, Carroll R. Reed, Min- 
neapolis 


Doctor Broome Honored 

Just before the close of the ninth general 
session, Norman R. Crozier, first vice-presi- 
dent, Dallas, Texas, assumed the gavel and 
presented Dr. Broome with the Key awarded 
to those who have served the department as 
president. This award automatically made 
Dr. Broome an “Ex” and also first vice-presi- 
dent. 

Resolutions 


The department adopted resolutions ab- 
stracted below: 


Need for National Leadership 

We recommend that the executive commit- 
tee of the Department of Superintendence, as 
a temporary and emergency measure, be au- 
thorized to request of the National Education 
Association such additions to the Division of 
Research of the National Education Associa- 
tion necessary to assure the active members 
of this Department constant, accurate, and 
timely information on practices and trends in 
administrative procedures arising out of our 
present financial situation; and that the offi- 
cers of our Department confer with the officers 
of other allied organizations of the National 
Education Association and with the Office of 
Education for the purpose of determining what 
further national services these organizations 
can and should render. 


Social Studies Curriculum 
We recommend that the executive commit- 
tee appoint a committee which shall prepare 
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and send to the active members of this Depart- 
ment at the earliest practicable moment sug- 
gestive changes for such adjustments in the 
social studies curricula in our junior and 
senior high schools as our present social and 
economic situation has made necessary and 
vital. 
School and Business 

Because of the interdependence of our so- 
cial, economic, and educational life we urge 
that, when feasible, boards of education and 
administrators cooperate with other state, 
county, and municipal officials to the end that, 
during this period of economic distress, ways 
may be found to effect economies in govern- 
mental administration which will not cripple 
the education of the children. 


Education of Youth Shall Not be Sacrificed 

The welfare of the nation demands that the 
education of its youth shall not be sacrificed. 
To this end we call the attention of boards of 
education and of all legislative bodies who 
find themselves confronted with the necessity 
for economy, to the imperative need for the 
maintenance of instructional standards. Let 
economies be made in the material programs 
of government, but let America not falter in 
the training of her youth. 


Financial Support for Office of Education 
We urge that increased financial support be 
given to the Office of Education in order that 
it may continue to render its valuable serv- 
ices to the schools of this country. 


The National Advisory Committee on Education 

The report of the President’s National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education proposes that 
the control and administration of education 
be left to the States, and that there be estab- 
lished in the federal government a Department 
of Education with a Secretary of Cabinet rank. 
We concur in these proposals and recommend 
the study of their report to the members of 
our profession and to the lay public. 


Citizenship Training 
Your committee endorses the resolution 
relative to citizenship training adopted Febru- 
ary 28, 1929, at the meeting of the Department 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 


History Teaching 

We urge that instruction in history and 
other social studies shall present impartially 
the chief factors and influences operating in 
domestic and world affairs, and producing 
problems in peace and war, and that the dis- 
semination of vital facts, with honest discus- 
sions of the issues involved, is a responsibility 
of the nation’s schools. 


Respect for Constitution of the United States 


We urge the continued, vigorous, and im- 
partial enforcement of the entire Constitution 
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of the United States as the supreme law of 
the land, and we reaffirm our belief in the 
principles of the Eighteenth Amendment and 
in the habits of life and conduct which it is 
intended to inculcate. 


Children's Charter 

We trust that the influence of this Depart- 
ment and of those organizations with which 
we are allied will be directed toward the 
realization of the high ideals set forth in the 
“Children’s Charter,” adopted by the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, so that our educational system may 
insure “For every child these rights, regard- 
less of race or color or situation, wherever he 
may live under the protection of the Ameri- 
ean flag.” 


Parent-Teacher Organizations 

The Department of Superintendence ac- 
knowledges with gratitude the splendid spirit 
of cooperation and of helpfulness shown by 
the national, state, and local parent-teacher 
organizations and urges upon boards of edu- 
cation and superintendents of schools the ne- 
cessity for even closer relationships with this 
splendid organization. 


Standards of Department of Secondary School 
Principals 

We commend the high standards set by the 
Department of Secondary School Principals; 
the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals; the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers; and other allied organizations and de- 
partments of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the Department of Superintendence; 
and we pledge to them our cooperation to 
the end that the high ideals of preparation be- 
fore and during service of the members of 
these departments may be encouraged and 
maintained. If education is to realize its ideal 
as one of the “chief sources of our cultural 
and spiritual life,” it will be realized only 
through the type of services rendered by the 
principals and teachers in the buildings and 
classrooms of our public schools. 


Department of Public Relations 


We recommend that departments of public 
relations, whether in a system so small that 
the superintendent is the department, or in 
a city large enough to have its own organi- 
zation, be established. Such a policy will be 
a legitimate and necessary source of friend- 
liness between a public school system and the 
community which it serves. 


Committee on Lay Relations, Methods for Protection 
of Members of Department of Superintendence 
Other professional bodies have adopted and 

put into practice methods of procedure which 

have been a safeguard to those in other pro- 
fessions against unjust assaults from within 
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and from without their own membership. We 
recommend that the Committee on Lay Rela- 
tions be charged with the formulation of such 
practicable methods of procedure as will give 
to the active members of the Department of 
Superintendence the same adequate protection 
now afforded to the members of the legal and 
medical professions and to the professors in 
our universities and colleges. 


Contests 
We view with disfavor the tendency toward 
the multiplication of district, sectional, state, 
and national contests. 


Observance of Special Days and Weeks 

The increasing demand upon the schools 
for the observance of special “days,” “weeks,” 
holidays, and half-holidays has increased to 
the extent that it presents a real problem in 
school administration. We recommend that 
school administrators set up standards by 
which to measure the value of these requests, 
and that a definite limit be placed upon the 
number of school projects to be undertaken 
in any one school year. 


World Federation of Education Associations; 
World Court 

We commend.and endorse the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations program for 
world understanding. The Department of Su- 
perintendence once again goes on record fa- 
voring the prompt adherence of the United 
States to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice as a means of stabilizing world 
relationships. 


Appreciation of Teachers 

We pay tribute to those teachers, principals, 
and others connected with our public schools 
who, under most difficult and trying condi- 
tions and at great self-sacrifice, have demon- 
strated unusual devotion and loyalty to their 
tasks. In spite of an uncertain future, of re- 
duced salaries, of payless pay days, they have 
remained at their posts; they have performed 
their duties conscientiously; they have, from 
slender savings, given generously to the sup- 
port of public relief measures; and they have 
provided thousands of school children with 
food and clothing. Their example is an in- 
spiration to all of us. They have proved anew 
that the true teacher is concerned primarily 
not with money, but with the welfare of the 
children under his care. 


School Finance 

The current emergency reemphasizes the 
fact that the financing of public education is 
a responsibility which should involve the 
technical advice of experts in taxation, the co- 
operation of professional school people, and 
the educational policy of the public. 

The Department of Superintendence recom- 
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mends that there be constituted in every State 
a group of citizens, including expert econo- 
mists, competent school people, and represent- 
ative laymen, to make a careful study of the 
existing system of taxation; and since a com- 
prehensive national study of school finance is 
under way under the direction of the United 
States Office of Education, the utmost coop- 
eration should exist between such groups as 
may be established in the several States and 
the National Survey of School Finance. 


Abstracts of Addresses 
The Present Crisis and Public Education* 
EDWIN C. BROOME 


President, Department of Superintendence 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The most important duties of society are the 
proper nurture and education of its children. 
President Hoover expressed this thought in 
much better language when he said of educa- 
tion: “It is our biggest business. It is our 
only indispensable business—if we were to 
suppress our educational system for a single 
generation the equipment would decay, the 
most of our people would die of starvation, and 
intellectually and spiritually we would slip 
back four thousand years in human progress.” 
During the World. War, a catastrophe that 
threatened the continuance of civilization itself, 
H. A. W. Fisher, minister of education of 
Great Britain, with England’s back at the wall, 
courageously said: “Education is the eternal 
debt of adulthood to youth.” With thousands of 
their schoolmasters in the trenches, England’s 
schools carried on, and made a mighty sacrifice 
to meet their “eternal obligation to youth.” Min- 
ister Fisher made his statement in 1917. At no 
time in England’s history did the future look 
more dismal. But, with undaunted faith in 
education, English statesmen were at that crit- 
ical time formulating plans for the expansion 
of the school system when peace should again 
return. 

Our country is passing through a serious 
social and economic crisis. Shall we continue to 
discharge our eternal debt to childhood and 
youth? Or shall we repudiate that debt, or 
declare a moratorium which will deprive the 
children of the depression of the advantages 
which the children of prosperity have of right 
enjoyed? 

During the last twenty years the people of 
the United States have begun to understand 
and appreciate the importance of education for 
all the people as the surest guarantee of our 
success as a nation. School attendance laws 
for the protection of children have been adopted 
and enforced, and during this period illiteracy 
has been reduced to the vanishing point. The 





*Statement before Fourth General Session, De- 
partment of Superintendence, Constitution Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 
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average attendance in the public schools has in- 
creased twice as much as the increase in the 
general population. 

As prosperity became more generally diffused, 
the demand for more education for the children 
of all the people increased; and the attendance 
in the high schools grew tremendously, over 
six times as fast as the increase in the elemen- 
tary school enrolment. 

The curriculum has been expanded to provide 
for the education of the whole child. To this 
end programs of health and physical education, 
of recreation activities, courses in music and 
art, and industrial arts have been established. 
Also education has been provided for adults 
who were so circumstanced in childhood that 
they were unable to receive the complete educa- 
tional opportunities that others enjoyed. 

Better, safer, and more attractive school 
buildings have been built and provided with 
modern furniture and equipment. ; 

The preparation of teachers has been greatly 
extended and the qualifications of teachers in- 
creased. The value of the teaching service has 
been tardily recognized by substantial increases 
in salary. But, even at that, when teachers’ 
salaries reached their peak, about 1928, the 
average salaries of teachers were still over 
thirty per cent below the average salaries of 
all other salaried employees. And at no time 
during the last twenty years has the average 
salary of teachers increased in proportion to the 
decreasing purchasing value of the dollar. 

During the last twenty years, with some set- 
backs, such as that of the World War, educa- 
tion has gradually grown in strength, in serv- 
ice, and in public recognition. By 1929 popu- 
lar education was approaching the goal which 
was so hopefully set for it by George Washing- 
ton and his farsighted contemporaries. Then 
came the economic depression. Practically 
every community and every person in the coun- 
try have become reduced in circumstances. 
Bankruptcy faces many cities; and starvation 
faces thousands of people. 

What is happening to the public schools in 
which we have invested so much of our re- 
source, our enterprise, and our faith? A brief 
survey of the conditions facing the schools of 
the country was made last November by the 
Division of Research of the National Education 
Association. This is what was found: 


1. An unprecedented increase in school en- 
rolment, due to lack of opportunities for em- 
ployment and a consequent increase in the de- 
mand on the public schools; but, in spite of a 
greatly increased demand, over two-thirds of 
the city school systems are forced to operate 
on reduced budgets. 


2. Many schools closed, especially in rural 
districts, and the school year shortened in many 
other districts. 
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8. Educational services that have been re- 
garded necessary have been discontinued or cur- 
tailed; for example, kindergartens, night 
schools, summer schools, health work, play- 
grounds and recreation centers, supervision, 
special classes for handicapped children, and 
manual and industrial courses. 

4. The replacement of experienced and com- 
petent teachers by inexperienced ones at lower 
salaries. 

5. The reduction of teachers’ salaries in many 
places to a point from which they will not re- 
cover for a generation. 

6. Increase in size of classes and of the teach- 
ing load to a point which threatens the effi- 
ciency of instruction. 

7. The suspension of building programs 
sorely needed in many communities to relieve 
overcrowding and to give the children decent 
and safe housing. 

These are the most common devices that are 
being used at present to reduce the cost of the 
public schools. Needless to say, if they are ap- 
plied unwisely or continued long, the standards 
of our public schools will be materially low- 
ered and the children will pay the penalty in 
impoverished educational opportunities and in 
an inadequate preparation for service in the 
generation to come. 

All sensible educators realize that in this time 
of national distress the public schools must bear 
their proportionate share in any program of 
economic retrenchment. But the education of 
the children must not be the first point of at- 
tack; nor should the schools bear the major 
sacrifice. Alfred E. Smith in a syndicated 
article on January 17 eloquently and force- 
fully emphasized this thought in the following 
words: 


“A state can afford to lose time on the 
construction of a road, a bridge, or a 
building and by speeding up construction 
at a later time possibly catch up, but edu- 
cation must be continuous. Time lost in 
preparing our children to take their place 
in the world cannot be made up. There 
are only certain years in which the great 
majority of them can attend school and 
during that period it is the solemn duty of 
every State to provide full and complete 
education.” 

A fine declaration of faith in our public 
schools is found in the following resolutions 
recently adopted unanimously by the school 
directors of Pennsylvania at their annual con 
vention: 

“Social and economic unrest and uncer- 
tainty prevail throughout the world. The 
disturbed conditions of today can largely 
be charged to our inability to cope with 
and effect a solution of the problems of civ- 
ilization. With an ever increasing complex- 
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ity of our problems, one thing is clear— 
the oncoming generation must be better 
prepared than we are to shape their own 
destiny and the destiny of mankind. To 
do less than this for our children in the 
public schools is to invite utter and inevi- 
table social collapse. Therefore, we urge 
that School Boards all over the State of 
Pennsylvania not only maintain standards 
of education as they now exist but be on the 
alert better to adapt the schools to the 
needs of our time. Such a program does 
not necessarily involve more expense, but 
it does involve intensification of educational 
thought and effort all along the line. It 
also means that the future of our children 
must not be turned over to an inferior 
brand of teachers but that the school sys- 
tem must continue to attract outstanding 
talent and character to its teaching force. 

The operation of the provisions of that 
part of the school code, commonly known as 
the Edmonds Act minimum salary law, has 
done more than any other legislation to 
improve the quality of teaching, place 
teaching on a high professional plane, and 
to stabilize teaching as a profession, There- 
fore, we urge all school districts to observe 
not only in letter but in spirit the statu- 
tory salary regulations and view the cir- 
cumvention of the Edmonds Act by indirec- 
tion as equivalent to open violation of the 
Act.” 


Whatever retrenchments are made in public 
education should be made by the friends of chil- 
dren, and not by those who would sacrifice the 
welfare of the schools to serve selfish ends or to 
promote their own political fortunes or those 
of their party, or who in this period of distress 
seek to gain temporary and cheap popularity 
with the over-burdened taxpayers by loudly de- 
nouncing the public school as costly and extrav- 
agant—to be led first to the sacrifice as the 
chief offender among our public institutions. 
Economies in the administration of schools 
are being made and possibly further economies 
nay be effected, but they should be made only 
after careful and sincere study by those, both 
educators and laymen, who honestly believe in 
the truth of the theme of our convention, that 
education is “our guide and our safeguard, and 
one of the chief sources of our cultural growth 
and our material power.” 


With this end in view the members of the 
Department of Superintendence at its meeting 
in Detroit a year ago unanimously adopted a 
resolution providing for the appointment of a 
joint committee of business men and educators 
to make a study of school costs and report at 
the next meeting. This committee was 
promptly appointed and has been at work 
throughout the year. 
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School superintendents are practical men, not 
often carried away by their imagination. They 
realize that it is their duty to the public to be 
prudent in school expenditures, even in pros- 
perous times, and they understand the impor- 
tance of carefully assaying the value of educa- 
tional activities. They have an intelligent com- 
prehension of the educational needs of their 
communities. Instances of actual extravagance 
in school expenditures are rare, and instances 
of the improper use of school funds are still 
rarer. A nation whose people spend more on 
tobacco and chewing gum than on schools for 
their children cannot be said to have an ex- 
travagant system of public education. We owe 
no apology to the taxpayers. They are getting 
good schools, but not too good, and at a cost 
that is reasonable in comparison with the costs 
of other forms of public services. Also the re- 
turns for money invested in schools are greater 
and of more lasting benefit to the community 
than the returns for an equal amount of expen- 
diture for any other enterprise. 

We appreciate the difficult problem that pub- 
lic officials everywhere are facing in their ef- 
forts to finance all branches of government. 
But we urge the citizens of every state and 
community to do their utmost to preserve the 
integrity of their public schools; to give im- 
mediate consideration to needed reforms in the 
methods of securing and distributing school 
revenues; and, while we realize that sane econ- 
omy in school expenditures is desirable in times 
of prosperity, as well as in times of adversity, 
we know, and the public should know, that 
arbitrary and drastic reduction in school rev- 
enues is really a form of extravagance, piling 
up a deficit in the shape of ineffective citizen- 
ship, wasted human resources, and lowered 
standards of health. The resolution which es- 
tablished this committee quite appropriately 
said: “Curtailment in some other branches of 
public service occasions only temporary dis- 
comfort which later may be compensated. 
Abridged educational service is an abiding mis- 
fortune to this generation of children, the evil 
of which may reveal itself only in the next 
generation of youth.” 


Intangibles 
FLORENCE HALE, President, 


National Education Association 


How can we economize on our school budget ? 
What are the intangible things for which 
money is spent and what things can we get 
along without in school affairs? Last Sunday 
the Washington papers carried an article in 
which it was stated that these questions con- 
cerning Washington schools are to come up 
for consideration before the Congressional 
Committee responsible for education in our 
Capital City. The discussion which followed 
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stated that some members of the Committee 
felt that music and art were places where 
economies might be made since according to 
some of the speakers “these were not abso- 
lutely necessary subjects.” This is not entirely 
a new idea, for in some other places in the 
country such suggestions have been made. 
However, when such an idea goes out from 
the National Capital it becomes rather a se- 
rious matter. Coming from such a high source 
the influence upon the retention of these sub- 
jects in school systems might become rather 
widespread. So we are confronted with the 
question of whether or not music and art and 
perhaps fine literature are luxuries in the 
school curriculum which may be omitted with- 
out great damage to the welfare of the child. 


To my way of thinking all three of these 
subjects are intangible values and their out- 
comes are more practical in the long run than 
any subjects taught in the schools. It would 
not be difficult to argue for the practical value 
of these subjects apart from their high ethical 
value. First of all we must decide what is 
the aim of education and the answer is, in 
simple language, to teach a child how to live. 
That education is the most desirable which en- 
ables him to live highly and usefully in the 
world about him. We might almost say that 
today education must be of the sort that would 
enable a person to wish to live at all amidst 
the maddening maze of things in present-day 
civilization. 

The subjects of music and art and literature 
are often described as the “intangibles” in 
education because it is rather difficult to put 
into a brief statement just what their contri- 
bution is to our aim of education. However, 
most of us realize that the most valuable things 
we have in the world, like honor, love, and 
reverence, are virtues hard to describe in brief 
statements—about the only things worth pre- 
serving as a matter of fact in our relationships 
with each other. So it is with these subjects 
which are things of the soul, as well as of the 
mind and of the hand. In these days with the 
noise and perplexities and the rushing life we 
lead, it is absolutely necessary that in our edu- 
cation we teach our children to build up re- 
sources within themselves—cities of refuge, as 
Henry Turner Bailey used to call them, to 
which they may retreat to get courage to face 
this sort of life. To some music is a thing of 
the soul, a retreat when life proves almost too 
much for one to endure. An appreciation of 
beautiful music and some slight skill in its ac- 
complishment are just the sort of helps most 
needed at such a time. For example, it has 
been proved that music is a wonderful help in 
the treatment of the mentally afflicted and has 
been used by some distinguished specialists in 
the field of mental hygiene. 


To others, art is the city of refuge, where in 
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company with the great masters with their 
lights and shadows and fine sense of values the 
troubled soul finds the peace necessary to en- 
able it to begin the day anew and to face its 
problems with courage. To others, poetry and 
bits of fine prose are the helps to which 
troubled minds may go and gain strength to 
carry on their part in the world. 

It is even more true today than ever before 
that “man cannot live by bread alone,” and so 
it is well that on this program this morning 
in the midst of a week necessarily full of dis- 
cussions of our economic problems, we should 
pause for one session of the program to 
consider the “intangibles” in our school cur- 
riculum, and it would not be strange if we dis- 
covered before the program is over that they 
are the most necessary and practical things in 
our whole educational system. This will be 
true because they are to be presented by those 
who are themselves masters of beauty and 
music and fine thinking. 

We hope that this program may have an 
influence upon those pending issues in our 
great Capital City so that from this source of 
ali inspiration in our life shall go out strong 
arguments for culture, for the spiritual values 
of life, and for these things which give the 
peace of God that knows no understanding, 
and through which alone can we in this day, 
find the solution for our greatest civic prob- 
lems. 


The Financing of the Public Schools 


JAMES N. RULE 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


State administration of education ranks as 
big business, involving the expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars annually, the efficient admin- 
istration of which demands a periodical in- 
ventory of costs and outcomes. 

The rapidly multiplying demands of the com- 
plex age now strain the possibilities of our 
curriculums and courses of study. Even so, 
are we certain that we are adequately meet- 
ing the needs of our pupils? Are the more 
important demands of a new age recognized 
and included in our programs? Can we jus- 
tify, in terms of human needs and human bet- 
terment, all of the activities which crowd in 
to make a busy day for both teacher and pupil? 
We should know. We have no right to guess. 

If there is one word, more than another, that 
should be nailed up over the doorway of every 
classroom in our Commonwealth, that word is 
“Justification.” If we cannot justify our 
course content, our methods, or our organiza- 
tion and procedure in terms of benefits accru- 
ing to the children of the Nation, we have no 
right to continue such practices. 

We must justify every item in our educa- 
tional budget, not only to ourselves in terms 
of its instructional outcomes, but also to the 
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public in terms of its necessary and specific 
contributions to the civic, social, and material 
progress of the Nation. The faith of our fore- 
fathers that the preservation and progressive 
development of our democratic institutions and 
ideals are dependent upon the maintenance of 
an efficient system of public schools can be 
justified and strengthened in terms of the re- 
sults of the century of unparalleled progress 
that the Nation has enjoyed. No other agency 
contributes more to both the producing and 
consuming power of our Nation than does our 
system of public education. Doctor Arthur 
Morgan of Antioch College makes this clear 
in a significant paragraph as follows: 

“Universal education is the goose which lays 
the golden egg of national wealth. Our in- 
dustry is born of it. An uneducated people 
could neither make nor use the great variety 
of goods America produces. We have not yet 
approached overproduction in education.” 

The almost complete breakdown of the prop- 
erty tax, accentuated but not caused by the 
current depression, is complicating the prob- 
lem of the financing of the public schools. The 
property tax, particularly in the case of farm- 
ers and home owners, has become well nigh 
confiscatory, and in many areas, entirely so. 

A study by Professor F. P. Weaver of the 
Pennsylvania State College, of the rural tax 
problem in Pennsylvania indicates that “the 
tax burden on farmers is larger than their 
relative share in the incomes of the State.” 
According to this study, while the income of 
the farming population is only 3.68 per cent of 
the total of the gross income for the whole 
State, nevertheless it pays 5.25 per cent of 
the gross taxes paid. The study further shows 
that farmers as a class in Pennsylvania pay 
13.6 per cent of their income on taxes, whereas 
the non-farm group is required to pay but 9.5 
per cent of its income on taxes. According 
to this study, if the farmers of the State had 
paid taxes in an amount approximate to their 
income, their taxes would have amounted to 
approximately $25,300,000 in 1925. Instead of 
twenty-five millions, however, the farmers paid 
thirty-six millions during this year when farm 
incomes were probably the highest since the 
war. 

The chief cause of this maladjustment of the 
burden of the support of local governmental 
activities seems to lie in the pronounced shift 
from real estate to intangible forms of wealth 
of the sources of individual incomes. With 
the growth of corporate forms of ownership, 
many new sources of income have developed 
other than real property. The inference seems 
to be clear that there should be a correspond- 
ing shift in the incidence of taxation from 
tangible to intangible forms of wealth. 
An equitable distribution of the burden of 
taxation among individuals and the various 
forms of wealth in proportion to their rela- 
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tive abilty to pay taxes would seem not only 
to promise adequate revenues for govern- 
mental purposes but, in freeing real estate 
from its present unfair burden would be a real 
prosperity measure. Real estate values would 
swing toward normal levels and building con- 
struction be encouraged. 

Following the great War, the question was 
raised whether Christianity had not failed. The 
answer given was that Christianity had not 
been tried. In the midst of the bitter disillu- 
sionments and disappointments and disasters 
of the economic and social depression that is 
upon us we hear the cry that Democracy has 
failed and a radical form of government should 
be created. The answer is that Democracy has 
never had a fair trial. Through influences and 
pressures exerted largely by the newspapers 
and by radio, Democracy is beginning to have a 
fair trial. Whether this new-found Democ- 
racy will lead us to peace and a stabilized pros- 
perity for all who are able and willing to pull 
at least their own weight in society will de- 
pend largely upon the cooperative efforts of 
home and school and church in developing a 
type of intelligent citizen who is willing to 
subordinate the narrow, rugged individualism 
characteristic of pioneer days to that enlight- 
ened unselfishness necessary to effective func- 
tioning of a Democracy in a highly specialized, 
mechanized society. The crisis that confronts 
Democracy today cannot in the main be solved 
by more laws or by mere economic formulas. 
The problem of Peace on Earth is still one of 
Good Will among Men. Certainly one of the 
most effective instruments for creating good 
will between individuals, between communities, 
and between nations is education. In these 
days when many old values are being destroyed 
almost overnight, the constructive processes of 
education are needed and should be made ef- 
fective as never before in the history of civi- 
lization in the lives of the present and oncom- 
ing generations. 


Honors Work and the General Examination 
RAYMOND WALTERS 


Dean of Swarthmore College, Swarthmore 


A decade ago a kind of fog seemed to have 
settled upon American colleges. There was 
confusion as to the purpose of the liberal arts 
college. There was perplexity as to its methods. 

In the past ten years a way out of the fog 
has been more than indicated. Four institu- 
tions were pioneers in demonstrating vital pos- 
sibilities both for the large college and the 
small. They are Harvard, Princeton, Smith, 
and Swarthmore. 

Fundamentally the doctrine upon which each 
has worked is the same. The doctrine departs 
from the conventional system of classes, 
courses, credit hours, and extreme freedom of 
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electives. The basic principles of the new pro- 
grams are as follows: 

a. The college student should learn to edu- 
cate himself. 

b. The student should receive stimulus and 
guidance from his teachers, but he needs 
a good deal of time to himself to accom- 
plish his task of self-education. 

c. The objective for the college student should 
be a thorough knowledge of some one field, 
a large subject or a group of related sub- 
jects. 

d. The student should be tested at the close 
of his college course in examinations cov- 
ering the whole field of his concentrated 
study. 

Although they frankly utilize certain educa- 
tional methods long used abroad, these Ameri- 
can systems are different from anything in 
England and in Europe. There is one sharp 
basic difference in the American plans. Thus, 
at Harvard and at Princeton, the program of 
general examinations and tutors applies to all 
of the upper-class students, and all continue a 
limited amount of work in course. At Swarth- 
more, on the other hand, the honors program 
is restricted to those upper-class students who 
volunteer to take it and are judged by the fac- 
ulty to be well qualified in the desired field, 
and they then devote their full time to it with 
no work in course. 

In the past ten years the comprehensive or 
honors idea has spread throughout the coun- 
try and today nearly one hundred colleges and 
universities are utilizing it in some department 
or field. 


Educational Opportunities for the Unemployed 
A. M. WEAVER 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Williamsport 

That man who because of technological 
changes, or because of mergers or poor markets 
or more commonly because of his own personal 
shortcomings, finds himself continuously out of 
employment, is an ill man. He is suffering 
from a disease which if unchecked will destroy 
his social, cultural, and economic worth to civ- 
ilization just as surely as a malignant disease 
will destroy his body. In such an emergency, it 
is the obligation of society to diagnose this dis- 
ease, prescribe the remedy, and place the man 
on a payroll just as quickly as possible. 

An educational program which attempts to 
rehabilitate this man must contain four steps: 
diagnosis, training, placement, and follow-up. 

Diagnosis is based upon the assumption that 
behind each case of chronic unemployment there 
is a definite and discoverable reason. This as- 
sumption has so far been substantiated by our 
experience. Personal conference and consul- 
tation are used to determine the failure charac- 
teristics of the individual. Sometimes five or six 
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interviews are necessary before the objective 
of an individual study plan and a workable 
employment campaign is realized. 

Training is carried on in separate classes lim- 
ited to unemployed men. Classes meet at the 
convenience of the men, usually in the eve- 
ning, since the men prefer to have their days 
free for the daily search for odd jobs. The 
training must be under the direction of highly 
skilled teachers who are accustomed to dealing 
with adults. 

Placement is perhaps the most important of 
all the steps in a program for the training of 
unemployed men. A full-time coordinator is 
employed by the school district to keep in con- 
stant touch with the industries of the city and 
most of the placements result from his efforts. 

The follow-up step is designed to give the 
newly placed man an adequate opportunity to 
demonstrate his worth. Each man placed is 
visited by the coordinator, who interviews the 
foremen, and otherwise seeks to arouse the in- 
terest of the superiors of the employed man. 

Slowly the industrial workers of our commu- 
nity are beginning to see a connection between 
training and tenure of employment, and more 
and more are they turning to the schools for 
advice and assistance. The program of re- 
training has worked out so satisfactorily to 
the employment committee of our Chamber of 
Commerce and to the trainees that an obligation 
would seem to rest upon the school district to 
offer educational opportunities for unemployed 
men as a permanent part of our school pro- 
gram. 


Character Education and the Life of the 
School 
MRS. JOHN K. NORTON 
Associate Director of Research 

National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

The Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence begins with an analysis of current 
American life from the viewpoint of character 
education. With bold strokes it paints the pic- 
ture of modern industrial life and contrasts it 
with the old agrarian order and shows how 
new conceptions of right and wrong are being 
forged. Traditional objectives of character 
education are reviewed in the Yearbook, and 
their strengths and weaknesses pointed out. 
A new objective is formulated which brings 
together the insights and contributions of many 
points of view. According to the Commission 
the goal of character education is the discovery 
or creation of a way of living which conserves 
and produces as many values as possible for 
as many people as possible over as long a time 
as possible. Character education is the facili- 
tation of this way of life in an industrial age 
characterized by change, interdependence of 
citizens and of nations, and extraordinary 
power. 
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Character education as described in the 1932 
Yearbook is not a program to be “put over,” 
but an outcome—an outcome of our philosophy 
of education, our school organization, adminis- 
tration, and supervision, our selection of cur- 
riculums, our methods of teaching, our skill 
in living with and guiding children, our ability 
to quicken and guide the growth of boys and 
girls. Character education is looked upon as 
an outcome of right living. It is therefore as 
broad as life. 

This viewpoint centers attention not on some 
traits to be expressed, not on some rules of 
conduct, or on some ideal of truth or beauty, 
but on the situation. The need for character 
is all bound up in the situation that one is fac- 
ing at the moment. Life is one situation after 
another, and each situation has possibilities of 
richer or poorer living. 

My assignment this morning is to review 
the Yearbook’s suggestions as to how teachers 
and principals may use the life of the school 
with all its resources—the buildings and 
grounds, the classroom organization, the 
school routine, the curriculum, the extra-cur- 
riculum activities, the school’s traditions and 
its goals as a laboratory in which children may 
grow and develop their own best selves in rela- 
tion to others. 

How can we'use the physical resources of 
the school for character education? First by 
providing buildings and grounds appropriate 
for joyous living and learning. Children have 
real affection only for those places in which 
they have some opportunity for recreation. 

Secondly, the physical environment of the 
school ean best be used for character education 
when it is made as beautiful and as useful as 
intelligence and care can make it and by seeing 
to it that the sanitary provisions are such as 
to encourage cleanliness, orderliness, and re- 
spect for privacy. 

One of the many significant studies reviewed 
in the chapter of the Yearbook on “Research 
Related to Character Education” shows that 
groups in certain unfavorable environments al- 
most invariably produce large numbers of de- 
linquents. A wholesome environment is a 
tremendous ally in establishing right habits 
and inner controls of conduct. Teachers have 
often been impressed with the change in the 
personal appearance and behavior of pupils 
after moving from a dilapidated and unattrac- 
tive school building into a modern structure 
surrounded with adequate play space and at- 
tractive landscaping. 

Destruction of school property and the van- 
dalism which constitutes a problem in many 
communities are not easily solved. One of the 
ingredients which must enter into its solution, 
however, is the provision of school building and 
grounds which are worthy of respect and con- 
servation. 

Children can be made to feel that they own 
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the school building and grounds, with all the 
pride, interest, and thoughtful outlook that 
go with possession. This feeling of owner- 
ship for a modern attractive school plant can 
be developed by giving pupils a share in its 
improvement and upkeep and by organizing 
the housekeeping duties of the classroom so 
as to develop pupil leadership. Under such 
conditions, pupils acquire the habit of assum- 
ing some responsibility for their physical sur- 
roundings, and a sensitiveness to bettering 
them through team-work. 

How can the curriculum be used for charac- 
ter education? Those who look upon character 
education as a division or subject of the cur- 
riculum will find little support in this Year- 
book. It states that any good curriculum is a 
character-education curriculum. To the extent 
that a curriculum makes a sincere, intelligent, 
and courageous attack on the real problems 
of living, it meets the requirements for char- 
acter training. To quote the Yearbook: “It 
would be the most serious form of hypocrisy 
for the school to exhort pupils to be sincere, 
intelligent, and courageous in facing the world 
and then itself to practice insincerity, igno- 
rance, and cowardice in the making of its cur- 
riculums.” The good curriculum will center in 
the social studies, since these attack the prob- 
lem of how people best live together and as 
individuals. The modern social studies course 
will be concerned not merely with ancient civil- 
izations, but with contemporary issues and 
planful control of the future. The cue for the 
teacher is not to dodge controversial social 
issues, but to face them. 

Lincoln Steffins points out, in his thought- 
provoking Autobiography, that if the schools 
deal only in traditions and ideals and not reali- 
ties, education is a hindrance to the pupil’s 
orientation in this present work-a-day world. 
A sensitive personality encounters no more dis- 
organizing experience than the one which comes 
with the shattering of illusions built up by a 
too idealistic and unpractical schooling. 

The acceptance of this viewpoint does not 
mean that we should focus the attention of 
youth exclusively on such social problems as 
intrenched privilege, graft, war, political chi- 
canery, economic depressions, vice, and disease. 
As Neuman points out in his new book, Lives 
in the Making, blind hero worship on the one 
hand and sophistication and cynicism on the 
other are twins. Both oversimplify. The chal- 
lenge to the school is to help move the world 
up from bad and good to the better. Those 
who want their lives to count most will be 
neither contented nor discouraged but will con- 
tinue to offer their best to the working out of 
present-day social problems. Instead of letting 
youth become sophisticated and cynical, point 
out to them that “present-day failures and neg- 
lects are chances for the young fellows coming 
along and looking for work.” It was Huxley 
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who wrote: “To learn what is true in order 
to do what is right is the summing up of the 
whole duty of man for all who are not able 
to satisfy their mental hunger with the east 
wind of authority.” In our secondary school 
and college classes let us give our students not 
merely a survey of the solved, but of some of 
the unsolved problems with which every sub- 
ject bristles. From such study students may 
be inspired as was the poet who wrote: 


I have a vision 
Of a New Republic, brighter than the sun, 
A new race, loftier faith, this land of ours 
Made over. 


The Yearbook points out that every subject 
in the curriculum, to the extent that it makes 
a sincere, intelligent, and courageous attack 
on the real problems of living and gives pupils 
an enriching interest, contributes to character 
education. I have mentioned the contribution 
of the social studies. Time permits the mention 
of but one other subject field, the natural 
sciences. When science is taught as a way of 
life it offers large opportunity for character 
development, since it seeks to develop in pupils 
an appreciation of scientific methods of think- 
ing and the habit of applying this method to 
social as well as to physical problems. Teach- 
ing science as a way of life makes mastery of 
subject matter subordinate to the development 
of habits and attitudes which ultimately will 
bring about a better social order. 

There is a moral imperative on science teach- 
ers to analyze the scientific method of thought, 
to discover the characteristics which differen- 
tiate it from older types, to make pupils con- 
scious of the method of science as well as the 
mere results of science, and to experiment in 
having pupils use this method in the solution 
of social problems, where observation, reflec- 
tion, and comparison should also precede the 
drawing of conclusions. 

The larger the conception we have of the 
school’s opportunities the greater will be our 
inspiration for developing new curricula. Cur- 
riculum is the Latin word for race course or 
chariot. We need to ask ourselves where the 
chariot is expected to take its riders and 
what knowledge, skills, and attitudes they will 
acquire en route. The more delightful the jour- 
ney, the more frequently we may expect pupils 
to take more and longer trips on their own 
initiative into the various subject fields of the 
curriculum. 

How may classroom procedure contribute to 
character education? The Yearbook’s answer 
to this question will be of interest to all 
thoughtful teachers. The Yearbook offers some 
empirical and experimental evidence which in- 
dicates that vital, moral teaching comes from 
the manner in which pupils meet the situations 
in which they find themselves from day to day. 

The implications of certain research studies 
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reviewed in the Yearbook are important for 
classroom procedure. One study, for example, 
shows that there is an unmistakable tendency 
for children who attend modern schools, with a 
project approach and a turning of attention 
away from tests, grades, and marks toward 
the worth of the activity in and of itself, to 
become progressively less apt to cheat on school 
tests. 

Among other research findings reported 
which lead the thoughtful teacher to take stock 
of his classroom procedures are those which 
show the disagreement between psychiatrists’ 
and teachers’ reactions towards the behavior 
of children. Teachers regard talkativeness, 
smoking, laziness, and whispering as serious 
behavior problems. Psychiatrists are more dis- 
turbed by shyness, sensitiveness, suspicious- 
ness, and overcriticalness of others. From the 
viewpoint of character education, which group 
is right, teachers or mental hygienists? 

The Commission throws out a challenge by 
asking to what extent teachers are responsible 
for cheating, slovenly work, and plagiarism on 
the part of pupils. According to the Yearbook, 
children do honest work when they know how 
to do the work and get proper satisfaction 
from doing it honestly. For example, when 
citation of the “source of information” is recog- 
nized equally with the information given, 
plagiarism goes out of style in a classroom. 
When boys and girls have been trained how to 
take brief notes, recording actual quotations 
with quotation marks and page references when 
the exact words are desired, and at other times 
abstracting the central thoughts, they see note- 
taking as a qualitative and not a quantitative 
assignment. 

How may extra-curriculum activities con- 
tribute to character education? School assem- 
blies, dramatics, athletics, clubs, fraternities, 
school publications, and student councils are 
all discussed at length in the Yearbook from 
the standpoint of character education. To show 
you what strong convictions the Character 
Education Commission had on the subject of 
extra-curriculum activities, I will quote four 
of the general principles which they set forth: 


1. Extra-curriculum activities should grow 
out of and enrich the regular program of 
the school. 


2. Extra-curriculum activities should be con- 
ducted for the education of children and 
not for the purpose of advertising the 
school or raising money for the school 
treasury. The practice of exploiting boys 
and girls on “winning teams” for the 
sporting element of the town cannot be 
too strongly condemned. 

3. Participation in extra-curriculum activi- 
ties should be voluntary, and yet the 
school’s program should be so varied and 
so conducted as to interest all pupils. 
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4, Satisfactory scholarship record should not 
be made a prerequisite for participation 
in extra-curriculum activities. 

This last statement will raise questions in 
the minds of many. Read the Yearbook on 
this issue before you disagree with it. 

Measurement of results in character educa- 
tion. In the preparation of the Yearbook, the 
Character Education Commission dodged no 
controversial issues. Accordingly, there is an 
extensive chapter on the measurement of the 
results of character education, together with 
the most comprehensive list of measures, tests, 
and indices dealing with character education 
available in any one publication. 

However, the Commission displays no char- 
acteristics of the enthusiast for the measure- 
ment of character education. It points out 
that there are no simple measures of all- 
around character, and any wholesale adoption 
of character tests by persons not specially 
trained would be exceedingly unfortunate. The 
Yearbook emphasizes the point that the com- 
plexity of human personality will always make 
the measurement of character difficult. How 
can it be otherwise when as the Yearbook 
states, ““Behavior involves adaptations to situ- 
ations, but the same total situation never re- 
curs. Precisely the same response cannot recur. 
A man may be. cheerful in the morning, wor- 
ried at noon, irritable in the evening, hilarious 
at midnight, and depressed the next morning. 
How shall we measure his pleasantness of 
mood by any cross selection?” The exact meas- 
urement of character depends upon extensive, 
expensive, and long-continued thoroughness in 
observing and recording human _ behavior. 
After giving this warning, the Yearbook offers 
seven suggestions for the use of tests. 

Is there a magic formula for character de- 
velopment? The answer of the 1932 Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendence is em- 
phatically, “No!” If the Yearbook does noth- 
ing else, it should help the superintendent of 
schools warn off the faddist with a single plan 
for character development or with one cure 
for crime. The Yearbook should help superin- 
tendents of schools, principals, and teachers to 
realize that character education is not some- 
thing which can take place only in a classroom 
hour, but is intimately bound up with mental 
inheritance, family life, group customs, eco- 
nomie organization, community recreation, 
and a variety of concerns not usually labeled 
character education. 

But in this complex of factors, which enter 
to determine good and bad conduct, the Year- 
book recognizes master teachers as a guiding 
force. The teacher who has understanding of 
the complexity of modern life, courage to face 
its issues, and faith in the possibilities which 
human personality has for growth will see to 
it that the school is always a place of growth. 
Such a teacher will not only see boys and girls 
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as they are, but as they are capable of becom- 
ing—as they possibly may be. Such a teacher 
unconsciously leads pupils to know that he be- 
lieves in them. “And the fact that someone 
believes in any of us, thinks better of us than 
we have any right to think ourselves, is in a 
way our anchorage in life.” This attitude is 
the foundation of the spiritual relationship 
between teacher and pupils. 

The 1932 Yearbook faces the hard facts of 
reality, but it also gives the reader new courage 
in the thought that “teaching gets its richest 
creative power from a living sense of an ethical 
life more nobly inspired than is yet the com- 
mon practice.” 


Education as a National Enterprise 
ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

I wish this morning to insist upon a paradox. 
The first half of it is that there is an educa- 
tional system in the United States; and the 
second half of it is that the parts of that system 
should be independent of one another. 

There is an educational system in the United 
States. The separate origin of its various parts 
has obscured the fact of its existence. We have 
heightened the impression of its non-existence 
through that mutual disdain with which we 
have customarily treated one another. That 
you have asked the presidents of two privately 
endowed universities to address you on educa- 
tion as a national enterprise suggests that we 
here today, at least, realize that our work is 
interdependent, that our financial interests are 
identical, and that our problems are the same. 
In this sense, the sense of joint occupation in 
a common enterprise, we are all parts of the 
educational system of the United States. 

Our work is interdependent. The univer- 
sities may develop ideas in higher education of 
striking symmetry and beauty; they are futile 
unless they penetrate the public schools. At 
seventeen, or eighteen, or nineteen, the student 
is, from my point of view at least, far too old 
to effect radical changes in his habits and at- 
titudes. The schools may experiment to their 
hearts’ content; their accomplishment must 
fall short of complete success if they are un- 
able to dislodge the ancient prejudices of 
universities. Even privately endowed unver- 
sities have been able to restrict the scope of 
high schools managed by their own depart- 
ments of education through stolid indifference 
to their work and rigid adherence to require- 
ments framed as though they did not exist. 
There is, moreover, a twilight zone between 
the college and the high school, the zone of 
general education. We do not know what to 
do with it. We shall never find out unless we 
are prepared to engage in a cooperative attack 
on its problems. The integration of the ele- 
mentary school and the high school has resulted 
in great savings of time and money. Only 
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through similar integration of the high school 
and the college can the problems of general 
education be solved. If we can regard the 
educational system as a unit, we can expedite 
and direct this process. 

Our financial interests are identical. If the 
schools are cut to pieces this year, the state 
universities will be next year. If the schools 
are crippled now, the colleges will be later, 
either through reductions in their funds or 
through gross defects in the preparation of 
their students. 

Undoubtedly in the hysteria of inflation the 
schools, like the colleges and universities, did 
some things that they can now do without. 
But the things that communities propose to do 
to them in the hysteria of economy far surpass 
the wildest aberrations of bull-market days. 
We hear a great deal about frills. What are 
frills? Teachers’ salaries appear to be frills 
in some cities. The health of school children 
is a frill in others. Since night schools are a 
frill in one community, we close them and throw 
75,000 people into the streets. The plain fact 
is that the schools are under attack because it 
is easier to get money from them than it is 
to correct the fundamental iniquities and an- 
tiquities of local government. Only a people 
that had no conception of the place of educa- 
tion in its national life could contemplate the 
ruin of the next generation as the best remedy 
for governmental insolvency. 

Our work is interdependent; our financial 
interests are identical; our problems are the 
same. The present effort of universities to 
solve their problems is comparatively new. In 
the flood of money and students that has poured 
into these institutions in the past thirty years 
the intellectual processes of administrators 
have been almost wholly directed to accommo- 
dating the students and spending the money. 
As long as both continued to roll in we did 
not have to care very much what we did with 
them. Now that the flow of both is diminish- 
ing, we are wondering about our methods, our 
standards, our organization, our curriculum, 
our research work, our building programs; 
and some people are even beginning to wonder 
about athletics. The consequence has been all 
kinds of experiments, studies, and surveys. 
They have revealed principally how little we 
know about what we are doing. 

The public schools face the same problems 
for the same reason. The tremendous increase 
in student numbers, the vast amount of new 
equipment they required, the money that came 
in almost unsought—all these things have 
diverted schools, colleges, and universities from 
the main issue, which is, what are we trying to 
do? We must admit that our own inability to 
answer this question with a unanimous voice, 
our very divergent views of what we are about, 
seriously weaken our efforts to enlighten the 
public and to secure from it the support that 
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education deserves. What is the place of the 
private university, the state university, the col- 
lege, the junior college, the high school, the 
preparatory school, and the technical institute 
in our educational system? We can only find 
out by breaking down the barriers that separate 
those in charge of these various units. We 
can only find out by recognizing our community 
of interest, and by facing our problems as the 
problems of us all. We can only find out, in 
short, by starting with the assumption that 
there is an educational system in the United 
States, and that it is our business to run it as 
a system for the benefit of the community as a 
whole. 

And yet I must at this point insist on the 
second half of my paradox: the parts of this 
system must be independent of one another. 
Because students at different stages require 
different treatment, separate organizations of 
specialists have grown up, each designed to 
care for the special needs of students at a given 
stage. Each of these organizations requires 
complete freedom to work out its own pro- 
gram. It must devote itself to meeting the 
need of its students rather than to meeting the 
demands of some other organization. 

One reason why there is confusion in univer- 
sities as to the function of the junior college, 
the senior college, and the graduate school, is 
that no one of these groups has had this free- 
dom to work out its own program. The 
tendency is always for the organization above 
to regard the organization below as merely 
preparatory to its own efforts. The organiza- 
tion above, therefore, will always seek to 
dominate the organization below in order to 
secure students who will fit readily into its ma- 
chinery. But it must be clear that as long as 
the junior college is controlled by the senior 
college and the senior college by the graduate 
school, no one of them can make its full con- 
tribution to the advance of education in 
America. No educational institution can flour- 
ish unless it is free to determine its own ideals 
and its own methods of achieving them. 

It must follow that the public schools must 
have this freedom. The forces of experiment 
and progress latent in them can never be re- 
leased if they are compelled to think chiefly of 
meeting the requirements imposed upon them 
by institutions of higher learning. If one thing 
is clear it is that the primary purpose of the 
high school is not to prepare students for the 
colleges and universities. By behaving as 
though it were, the colleges and universities re- 
press the high schools, and to that extent 
weaken themselves by weakening the educa- 
tional system to which they themselves belong. 
The great task of educational administration 
in America is to take the organization above 
off the neck of the organization below. Our 
slogan must be cooperation, and not domina- 
tion. 
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Economizing in Test Administration 


C. H. SMELTZER 
Department of Psychology, Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


It is difficult to estimate the amount of money 
spent by school systems in preparing mimeo- 
graph tests and examinations throughout a 
school year. Obviously the sum increases with 
an increased geographical area and once a state 
or several states are considered the expenditure 
must be almost stupendous. Expense is in- 
creased whenever, and to the extent that ma- 
terials and human labor are employed to carry 
on such work. In test preparation, the major 
materials are mimeograph stencils and mimeo- 
graph paper. Time and labor are required in 
the preparation of tests, cutting the stencils, 
mimeographing the tests, and scoring them after 
they have been administered. It is, perhaps, 
a fair assumption that most mimeographed 
tests used in the classroom today are of the 
so-called objective type such as the multiple 
choice, true-false, matching, etc. A subjective 
test consisting of eight or ten questions can be 
more quickly and conveniently written on the 
blackboard. One can perhaps assume that 
more objective mimeographed tests would be 
used were it not for the difficulty experienced 
in securing the necessary materials. 

It has been repeatedly said that education 
has been neglectful of the possible utilization 
of the cost analysis studies and efficiency 
methods constantly being made in progressive 
industrial plants. The reason for this condi- 
tion is that school systems ‘have never been 
compelled to produce an increasingly better 
product at an increasingly lower cost. How- 
ever, they are forever watching for economiz- 
ing possibilities and administrators are becom- 
ing more conscious of this due to the economic 
depression now existing in the country. 

The author has recently made some studies 
in this connection and here reports the devel- 
opment of a technique that reduces the time 
needed for the preparation and scoring of 
tests, and the cost of mimeographing. At the 
outset the author desires to emphasize that 
he in no way claims credit for originating 
every detail of the technique. It is a result 
of studying the development of objective tests, 
the scoring devices developed, and then the 
embodying of different ideas into a workable 
scheme. 

Historically, the construction and scoring of 
tests involved such factors as, (1) the arrange- 
ment of the blank for the test; (2) the grad- 
ual development of the column answer; (3) 
use of the strip scoring key; (4) the develop- 
ment of the transparent paper stencil by Otis; 
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(5) Chapman’s method of reading intelligence 
test questions to students, who marked the 
answers on another sheet—which did not work 
so successfully; (6) Stone’s method of having 
the students write the answers of the short 
narratives in his reading test, on a separate 
card; (7) the Clapp-Young Self-Marking 
Test; (8) last, and most closely related to this 
report, the method of having students write 
the answers to the questions of the Ohio State 
Psychological Examination on a separate card 
which slipped into an envelope attached to 
the test pamphlet (developed by Herbert A. 
Toops of Ohio State University). 

An answer sheet can be very quickly and 
easily put on a mimeograph stencil and then 
run off on the mimeograph machine on stand- 
ard 8% by 11 inch paper. The sheet can be 
so constructed that any number of squares 
up to about three hundred can be used al- 
though something over two hundred gives 
the most convenient size square. Each square 
can then be numbered by hand or with the use 
of a typewriter. The numbering should be- 
gin in the upper right hand corner of the page, 
should follow the rows down then across to the 
left, and should end in the lower left hand 
corner. Proper instructions for the student 
should be placed at the top of the answer 
sheet. 

When a teacher desires to give an objec- 
tive test of the multiple choice or true-false 
type or any variation of these, he supplies 
each student with a mimeograph test and an 
answer sheet. Each student will then follow 
the directions appearing on the answer sheet 
by placing the letter of the best answer, if it 
is a multiple choice test, in the square which 
is numbered corresponding to the number of 
the question on the test pamphlet. Students 
learn this technique quite readily. 

The previously described method of number- 
ing the squares is significant in that the stu- 
dent is instructed to place the right edge of 
the answer sheet under the test pamphlet 
and to slide it under the test pamphlet as he 
completes the columns. In this way all the 
answers are kept covered which permits the 
testing of large classes with students sitting 
next to one another. To insure no loss of 
test pamphlets it is well to number each test 
and answer sheet with similar numbers. 

Economy results in that the test pamphlets 
may be used over and over again. Different 


forms of a test may be constructed and inter- 
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changed from semester to semester. The 
author has found it convenient to place ques- 
tions on 5 by 8 cards and build up a reservoir 
of questions for this purpose. Scoring time 
is greatly reduced in that all the answers 
are on one sheet. There is no turning of 
pages in scoring as is the case with a num- 
ber of mimeographed pages of questions and 
again in counting the incorrect or correct re- 
sponses. The teacher simply checks the incor- 
rect answers from a key sheet by folding the 
columns of it under as he goes across the page. 
The type of answer sheet described may be 
used for any length test up to the number of 
squares it contains. 

The next step to produce further economy 
will be to devise a quick mechanical means for 
scoring and tabulating frequency of error. 





Resident and Non-resident Pupils in 
Bangor High School 

A comparative study of resident and non-resi- 
dent pupils in the Bangor High School was used 
by Harry O. Eisenberg, principal, as the sub- 
ject for a thesis at Temple University. His 
investigations covered the last five classes to 
be graduated from Bangor High School with 
data extended over a period of four years. The 
conclusions are as follows: 

1. The non-resident pupils are usually older 
than the resident pupils at the time of entering 
the ninth grade. 

2. In the process of elimination between the 
first and the last year of high school, less of 
the non-residents drop out, so that the median 
age is relatively constant. 

8. Since more of the resident pupils drop 
out, and in most cases these are from the upper 
age group, the median age of this group tends 
to drop from three to six months between the 
first and the last year. 

4, The median I. Q. of the non-resident pu- 
pils, despite the fact that they are a selective 
group, is lower than that of the resident group; 
and the gap tends to become wider as each year 
passes, for the older and less able resident pu- 
pils tend to eliminate themselves. 

5. There is a distinct tendency for the non- 
resident group to have both the youngest and 
the oldest member in the entering class. 

6. The height, weight norm for the composite 
group conforms very closely with the standards 
established by previous investigators, but for 
both sexes the non-resident pupils tend to be 
slightly taller and slightly above or below the 
normal weight for such height. 

7. The correlation between the marks of the 
first and second year show a higher degree of 
relationship for the resident than the non-resi- 
dent pupil. During the first year the non-resi- 
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conditions under which they are studying. The 
correlations involving the work of the second 
and third, and third and fourth years’ work are 
virtually identical for both groups, and are un- 
usually high. There is, however, little rela- 
tionship between the I. Q. and the average 
class standing. 

8. The non-resident pupils do a better grade 
of work than the resident pupils, despite the 
fact that the median I.Q. for that group is 
considerably lower. In other words, the non- 
resident pupils are working up to and above 
their native ability, due to a more marked 
determination to secure a high school education. 

9. As a whole, the results of the study tend 
to favor the resident pupils in the matter of 
age, I.Q., height, and weight, but the non-resi- 
dent pupils in reference to perseverance, con- 
tinuance, and achievement. 


Mount Lebanon School Calendar 


A systematic device for the administration 
of the year’s work in the Mount Lebanon pub- 
lic schools has been developed by C. Herman 
Grose, supervising principal. : 

The device takes the form of the school cal- 
endar, in appearance very similar to the cal- 
endar commonly in use. One page appears for 
each month in the school year, namely from 
September to June. Days are arranged by 
weeks as in the regular calendar and under 
each date appear the duties for that particular 
day. The calendar for April is, in part, as 
follows: 

April 1—Jr.-Sr. high school form 12 due 
Home notice requisition due 
April 4—Principals’ summary Ar2 due 4.00 





p.m. 
April 6—Last day for terminating continuing 
contracts 
General teachers’ meeting, Room 308, 
H. S. Bldg., 3.45 
April 8—Senior play, Washington auditorium 
April 11—Home notices mailed 
April 12—Telephone report and checked or- 
ders due in supervising princi- 
pal’s office 
April 13—General grade or subject meetings 
April 15—High school schedule for 1932-33 
completed 
April 20—Building professional meetings 
April 21—Pay roll closed and due (Form 124) 
April 22—Building inspection 
Fire drill 
April 25—Preliminary perfect attendance rec- 
ord due 
April 26—End of second report period 
April 27—Jr.-Sr. high school form 5 due 
April 29—Pay day. Form 102 due 
In addition, each date is numbered accord- 
ing to the number of the day in the school 
month and the day of the school term. 
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Southern Convention District 
Chambersburg Meeting 


All arrangements for the sixth annual con- 
vention of the Southern District of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association have 
been completed. The convention is to be held 
Friday afternoon and evening and Saturday 
morning, April & and 9, in the new high school 
building at Chambersburg. The general pro- 
grams as arranged by the executive committee 
and the various department programs give 
promise of being the most interesting since 
the organization of this convention district. 
There will be two general sessions, one at 7:30 
o'clock Friday evening and another at 10:40 
o’clock, Saturday morning. Tom Skeyhill will 
be the principal speaker at both general ses- 
sions. His subject for Friday evening will be 
“George Washington—A Human Study.” On 
Saturday morning he will speak on the sub- 
ject “With Mussolini and the Black Shirts.’ 

Some of the other well known speakers and 
their subjects for discussion are: 

George D. Strayer, director of the institute 
of educational research, Columbia Uni- 
versity—State Responsibility for the 
Equalization of Educational Opportunity 
and Education in a Changing Economic 
World 

Francis B. Haas, President Pennsylvania 
State Education Association 

Max Levin, clinical director, Harrisburg 
State Hospital—Problems of Personality 
Adjustment 

Harold Holbrook, assistant director in charge 
of guidance, department of public instruc- 
tion 

W. R. Wagenseller, director, business admin- 
istration school, Drexel Institute—How 
Can the Commercial Course Be Made Flex- 
ible Enough to Cover College Entrance 
Requirements? 

E. D. Warfield, president, Wilson College—- 
Subject and Method in Teacher Training 

P. M. Harbold, professor of education, Frank- 
lin and Marshall College—Content of a 
Course in High School Methods 

The only meeting to be held on Friday after- 
noon is a joint meeting of the Departments of 
County Superintendents, District Superintend- 
ents and Supervising Principals, Higher Edu- 
cation, and Secondary Education. Dr. Strayer 
will be the chief speaker at this meeting. Mem- 
bers of any other department will find this a 
profitable meeting and are urged to attend. 
(Turn to page 598) 
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Western Convention District 
Pittsburgh 


The third annual meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Education Conference will be 
held on April 14 to 16 in Pittsburgh. On 
Thursday evening, April 14, will occur the 
meeting of the alumni association of the school 
of education of the University of Pittsburgh. 
On the following morning are scheduled the 
meetings of large conferences in elementary 
education, secondary education, vocational edu- 
cation, music, administration, teacher train- 
ing. The afternoon is to be devoted to a gen- 
eral meeting and a business meeting of the 
Western Convention District of the P. S. E. A. 
On Saturday morning there will be held 
sectional meetings. Among the out-of-town 
speakers already engaged for this series of 
meetings are included: 

Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, Member of Con- 

gress from Florida 
F. J. Kelly, Chief of Division of Colleges 
and Professional Schools, United States 
Office of Education 

F. C. Touton, Vice-President, University of 
Southern California 

S. A. Courtis, Professor of Education, Uni- 

versity of Michigan 

Leo. J. Brueckner, Professor of Education, 

University of Minnesota 
LeRoy A. King, Professor of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania 

Clifford Brownell, Columbia University 

Harry Collins Spillman, New York City 

Charles H. Holzwarth, Director of Modern 

Languages, Rochester, New York 

Mary Dabney Davis, United States Depart- 

ment of Education 

Harvey M. Watkins, Superintendent of State 

School, Polk, Pennsylvania 
A. E. Parkins, Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Heber Curtis, University of Michigan 

Ambrose L. Suhrie, New York University 

Benjamin Andrews, Columbia University 

The programs which are under course of 
preparation are of unusually high standard 
and the attendance will probably reach 4500 
in number. 





WEsT PITTSTON Teachers at their Institute 
on Monday, January 4, voted unanimously to 
contribute 1 per cent or more of their annual 
salaries to the 1932 Community Chest. Every 
employee contributed, and a total of $1,373.50 
was pledged. 
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Schoolmen's Week and the South- 


eastern Convention District 

The nineteenth annual meeting of School- 
men’s Week, held jointly with the Southeastern 
Convention District of the P.S.E.A. at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, March 9-12, 1932, 
proved to be one of the most important educa- 
tional gatherings in the State in recent years. 
A registration of nearly 5,000 indicated an at- 
tendance of at least 7,500. 

For the rich and varied program, we are in- 
debted to Arthur J. Jones, chairman; LeRoy A. 
King, secretary, representing the University 
and the general committee; and to Carmon 
Ross, president of the Southeastern Conven- 
tion District, and his associates on the advisory 
committee. The features of the four-day ses- 
sions were: 

1. Round table discussions and classroom 
demonstrations held at 4:00 o’clock on the 
afternoons and at 9:00 o’clock Saturday fore- 
noon 

2. Clinical demonstrations 

38. Administrative programs, a series of three 
dealing with 

(a) Meeting the Emergency—Giving the 

Children a Square Deal 
(bk) Distribution of State School Subsidies 
(c) Sources of Revenue for all Governmental 
Purposes Including Education 

4. General Sessions of the Southeastern Con- 
vention District—Adoption of new Constitution 

5. Commemoration of A. Duncan Yocum’s 25 
Years of Service in the University of Pennsy!- 
vania 

6. Socializing Luncheons in the Palestra 

7. Consideration of special topics: Classroom 
Research and Educational Measurements, 
Schools Committee on Penn Memorials, the 
Larger Unit of Administration, Guidance, the 
Gifted Pupil, Curriculum for the Special Class, 
Integration of Supervision, Individualization, 
The Radio in Education, Curriculum Construc- 
tion, Interpreting the Schools of the Commu- 
nity, Character and Religious Education 

8. Music by High School Student Groups: 

(a) All-Philadelphia Senior High School 

Chorus and Orchestra 

(b) Old York Road High School Chorus 

(c) Suburban Association Festival Orchestra 

The evening general sessions were note- 
worthy because of the crowds which packed 
Irvine Auditorium even in the second gallery to 
hear V. L. Granville, the distinguished English 
actor, in “Dramatic Interludes”; Tom Skeyhill 
—The Last of the Long-Hunters, and George 
Washington; and Joy Morgan—Professionaliz- 
ing the Teacher Through Service. 

The three financial programs climaxed Fri- 
day forenoon with the presentation of three 
carefully worked out papers: 

Dorr Crosley, Deputy Superintendent, De- 
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partment of Public Instruction—The State Sit- 
uation. 

Edward Logan, Director of the Budget— 
Costs, Trends, and Predictions Relating to Gov- 
ernmental Expenditures other than Education. 

Clyde L. King, Secretary of Revenue—Penn- 
sylvania’s Tax System, Its Adequacy in the 
Light of Future State Needs. 

While Clyde L. King’s picture of the State’s 
financial prospects was dismal enough, he ex- 
hibited a note of optimism by expressing a 
belief that prosperity is “Hoovering” over us. 

James N. Rule, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, presided at the Friday evening gen- 
eral session. Francis B. Haas, President P. S. 
E, A., spoke at the closing general session Sat- 
urday forenoon. 

Officers 

The following officers for the Southeastern 
Convention District were elected: 

President, E. H. Snow, Principal Lower Mer- 
ion Junior High School; Vice-President, Alice 
Thompson Miller, Head of Art Department, 
Simon Gratz High School, Philadelphia; Secre- 
tary, Winfield W. Menhennett, State Teachers 
College, West Chester; Executive Committee: 
William C. Sampson, Upper Darby; D. E. At- 
well, Coatesville; S. K. Faust, Bensalem ‘lown- 
ship. 

The following members of the 1933 general 
committee were elected to represent the State: 

Louis Nusbaum, District Superintendent, 
Philadelphia; H.C. Moyer, County Superintend- 
ent, Lebanon; Arthur W. Ferguson, Superin- 
tendent, York; T. Bayard Beatty, Principal, 
Radnor Township High School, Wayne; J. Lin- 
wood Eisenberg, President State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock; Richard M. Gummere, 
Headmaster, William Penn Charter School; 
Jessie B. Dotterer, Director, Elementary Edu- 
cation, Cheltenham Township. 


Resolutions 


The following joint resolutions of Schoolmen's Week 
Committee and Southeastern Convention District, 
Pennsylvania State Education Association Com- 
mittee were adopted: 

1. The schoolmen attending the joint meet- 
ing of the Nineteenth Annual Schoolmen’s 
Week and the Southeastern Convention Dis- 
trict of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation express to President Thomas S. Gates, 
and to the officers and faculty of the University 
of Pennsylvania, their sincere appreciation of 
the generous hospitality shown during this con- 
vention, and at the same time acknowledge once 
more the encouragement which the University 
has given to the cause of public education. 

2. To the general committee a vote of thanks 
is accorded for the stimulating and timely pro- 
gram that has been given. Special commenda- 
tion is given to the committee for bringing to 
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this meeting educators of world renown. 


3. We extend our sincere thanks to the school 


' authorities, to the music directors, and to the 


students who made possible the entertaining 


- and delightful musical programs rendered at 


our evening sessions by the All-Philadelphia 


' High Schools chorus, by the Suburban Associa- 


tion of Music Education, and by the combined 
chorus of Bucks and Montgomery County High 
Schools. 

4, We extend our felicitations to A. Duncan 
Yocum on the attainment of his twenty-fifth 
year of service at the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania. We tender him our best wishes and ex- 
press the hope that his stimulating teaching 
at the University will continue for many addi- 
tional years. 

5. We warmly commend the courageous, for- 
ward looking leadership of James N. Rule, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
fruition of his Ten-Year Plan should place 
Pennsylvania in the front rank educationally. 

6. It is gratifying to the friends of education 
that the President of the United States has 
taken a determined stand for conserving the 
progress made by our public schools. In his 
words, to reduce the educational opportunity 
for the oncoming generation is neither “econ- 
omy nor good goyernment.” 

7. We are fortunate to have in these times a 
Governor who has always stood for adequate 
financial support for education. We are confi- 
dent that Governor Pinchot will continue to do 
his utmost for the cause of education in this 
Commonwealth. 

8. In times of economic depression and social 
unrest educational facilities must be strength- 
ened and improved. Since there are now more 
teachers possessing the legal minimum require- 
ments for the teaching service than are needed, 
we recommend that the standards for admission 
to the teaching profession be progressively 
raised at the various levels. 

9. We urge that as far as possible school 
boards retain those features such as kindergar- 
tens, art instruction, music instruction, and vo- 
cational education so vital in the full develop- 
ment of pupil potentialities. 

10. We commend the action of the State 
School Directors Association at their annual 
meeting in Harrisburg, February, 1932, in rec- 
ommending that there be no evasion of the re- 
quirements of the Edmonds Act relating to the 
maintenance of teachers’ salaries. 

11, Assured and adequate financial support 
for education for the biennium of 1933-35 
and for subsequent bienniums is of vital im- 
portance, 

It is the sense of this meeting that the most 
important factors to secure this are: 

1. Establishment of a scientific technique for 
assessment of real estate throughout the Com- 
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monwealth. 

2. A more economical and efficient system of 
collection of local taxes. 

3. An amendment to the state constitution 
to permit the levying of a state graduated in- 
come tax, and 

4. A more equitable plan for the distribu- 
tion of state school subsidies. 

We therefore urge the President of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association to ap- 
point a committee of 15 to consist of represent- 
ative civic, fiscal, industrial, and educational 
leaders who shall formulate plans for a state 
convention of the civic, fiscal, industrial, and 
educational leaderships of the Commonwealth 
at Harrisburg during the summer of 1932 for 
the purpose of organizing and carrying through 
a definite and feasible program of activity to 
the end that laws shall be enacted in accord- 
ance with the above proposals. 


Committee 

Clyde T. Saylor, Superintendent of Schools, 
West Chester, Pa., representing the Conven- 
tion District. 

A. L. Gehman, Principal, Erdenheim, Pa., 
representing the Convention District. 

Harry L. Smith, Principal, Pottstown, Pa., 
representing the Convention District. 

William Burkard, President, Philadelphia 
Teachers Association, representing Schoolmen’s 
Week. 

Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, Director, Elemen- 
tary Education, Elkins Park, Pa., representing 
Schoolmen’s Week. 

Arthur W. Ferguson, Chairman, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, York, Pa., Chairman, rep- 
resenting Schoolmen’s Week. 





Pennsylvania Forensic and Music 
League 


The final State contests of the Pennsylvania 
Forensic and Music League, sponsored by the 
University of Pittsburgh, will be held on April 
29 and 30 in Pittsburgh. Forensic contests in- 
clude oration, extemporaneous speaking, read- 
ing, and preliminaries and finals in debate. 
Music events comprise band, orchestra, and 
choral groups; small instrumental and vocal 
groups, and instrumental and vocal solos. The 
contests will be staged in some of the build- 
ings of the Oakland district, such as Schenley 
High School, Memorial Hall, Frick Training 
School, ete. Last year, at Altoona, more than 
4,000 students participated in these contests. 





In life’s small things be resolute and great 

To keep thy muscle trained: Know’st thou 
when fate 

Thy measure takes, or when she’ll say to thee, 

“T find thee worthy; do this deed for me?” 

—James Russell Lowell. 
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Hazleton Convention 


The Northeastern Convention District of the 
P. S. E. A. held its seventh annual meeting in 
the senior high school building, Hazleton, 
March 4 and 5, 1932, as a joint meeting with 
the Anthracite Arts Association. Approxi- 
mately 1500 educational workers in the sixteen 
counties of northeastern Pennsylvania gath- 
ered to participate in the splendid programs 
arranged by Superintendent A. D. Thomas, 
president, and his executive committee. 

The speakers at the general sessions were 
Francis B. Haas, president, P. S. E. A., Blooms- 
burg; Homer P. Rainey, president, Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg; James N. Rule, super- 
intendent, public instruction, Harrisburg, and 
G. A. Yoakam, professor of elementary educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh. Other speakers 
brought from outside the convention district 
were Henrietta Calvin, Philadelphia; Frank 
G. Davis, Lewisburg; C. C. Ellis, Huntingdon; 
John P. Lozo, Reading; George E. Raiguel, 
Philadelphia; Charlotte E. Ray, State Col- 
lege; Charles Troxell, Philadelphia, and these 
members of the State Department of Public 
Instruction: W. H. Bristow, P. L. Cressman, 
Mrs. Edith D. Davison, C. Valentine Kirby, 
Helen Purcell, and M. Claude Rosenberry. 

‘he senior high school orchestra and the 
senior high school A—Cappella Chorus under 
the direction of D. J. Lewis, and the Junior 
High School Orchestra, conducted by Ruth 
Ocksreider played skillfully and with excellent 
results. The lyric soprano solos by Helen 
Schwartz were especially enjoyed. Exhibits of 
students’ work graced the main corridors and 
drew enthusiastic appreciation. The buffet 
lunch and the dance, with a paid orchestra, fol- 
lowing the Friday evening general session were 
provided by the teachers of Hazleton. 


Officers for 1932-33 


President, John H. Dyer, Scranton 
First Vice-Pres., A. D. Thomas, Hazleton 
Secretary, Carl L. Millward, Milton 


Departmental Presidents 

County Supts., J. H. Kunkle, East Strouds- 
burg 

District Supts., J. E. Shambach, Sunbury 

Supr. Prin., N. P. Luckenbill, Freeland 

College and Tchr. Trg., Earl N. Rhodes, 
Bloomsburg 

Senior H. S., W. G. Davis, Hazleton 

Junior H. S., William A. Herr, Hazleton 

Graded Schools, Avis Chapel, Hazleton 

Music, F. C. Natro, Wilkes-Barre 

Health Education, John Olsen, Hazleton 

Home Economics, Grace Reimard, Danville 


Resolutions Adopted 


I—RESOLVED: That we express the thanks 
of this convention to A. D. Thomas, and to the 
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other officers, as well as to those who have 
taken part in the program. 

II—That we express our thanks to the Hazle- 
ton school district for the use of the senior 
high school in which this convention is being 
held. 

III—That we convey to the superintendent 
of public instruction, James N. Rule, the assur- 
ance of our active support and cooperation, and 

III (a) That we commend the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for his vision and 
initiative in inaugurating the ten-year pro- 
gram for education in Pennsylvania, and 

IV—Whereas, Experience in other common- 
wealths has clearly shown substantial savings 
in enlarging the school unit 6f control, and 
whereas, its increased educational advantages 
are many and self evident; therefore, be it re- 
solved that we favor a careful, well-thought- 
out development of the unit of public school 
control on the basis of geographical and com- 
munity considerations. 

V—Resolved: That we favor legislation that 
would provide an assessment for school pur- 
poses that is more equitable than that which 
now exists in the various districts of the State, 
and we especially favor legislation that would 
help those districts in which the valuation is 
being decreased on account of the mining of 
coal. 

VI—tThat we request the president of the 
Northeastern Convention District and the exe- 
cutive committee to consider a different date 
for the holding of our annual meeting. 

VII—Whereas, Approximately 80% of the 
money to pay the costs of operating the public 
schools of Pennsylvania is derived from taxes 
on privately owned real estate, which at the 
present time, does not constitute more than one- 
fourth of the wealth of the Commonwealth, 
manifestly, real estate is carrying an undue 
share of the tax load. In view of the present 
extreme depreciation of real estate and the 
income from real estate, the burden of taxation 
approaches confiscation and is unbearable. 
Relief is imperative. We, therefore, urge the 
next legislature to avail itself of the reports 
of the various tax commissions and tax studies 
it has authorized and pass such tax legislation 
for public education as will compel other forms 
of wealth to bear a share of support commen- 
surate with the ratio it bears to real estate. 

GEORGE L. SWANK, Chairman. 





“GEORGE WASHINGTON IN WESTERN PENN- 
SYLVANIA” is the title of an interesting article 
by C. Stanton Belfour of the University of 
Pittsburgh, secretary-treasurer of the Pennsyl- 
vania Forensic and Music League, printed in 
the February-March issue of the Pittsburgh- 
Record. 
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LILLIE M. MADEIRA 


Cloverton's First Bequest 


By her will, Lillie M. Madeira, a primary 
teacher in the Kelly school, Philadelphia, who 
died in active service December 14, 1931, at the 
age of 63 years, bequeathed to The Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial, our teachers’ home, Cloverton, 
Columbia, Pa., her entire library of 200 books 
and mahogany bookcase. The collection con- 
tains many valuable books and sets of books 
and will make a splendid addition to the library 
of Cloverton. Included in the library are Wav- 
erly Novels, 24 volumes; Dumas, 4 volumes; 
Victor Hugo, 6 volumes; J. Fenimore Cooper, 5 
volumes; Hawthorne, 3 volumes; books of poems 
by Tennyson, Longfellow, Thomas Moore, Owen 
Meredith; Byron, Milton, Shakespeare, Mrs. 
Browning, Swinburne, O. Henry; and many 
miscellaneous volumes, such as Ramona, Big 
Timber, The Woman, The High Adventure, 
Fortune’s Fool, and “We.” 

The books and the bookcase have been ship- 
ped to The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, Cloverton, 
where each book will be catalogued, and sup- 
plied with a bookplate bearing the name of the 
donor, 

While Cloverton has received a number of 
fine gifts, this bequest by Miss Madeira is the 
first bequest by will to the Lloyd Mifflin Me- 
morial, the gift of Dr. Houston Mifflin to the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 





Form of Bequest 
I hereby give and bequeath unto the endow- 
ment fund of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, the 
teachers home maintained by the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, the sum of 


RI cea Oe eee to and for its pur- 
poses under the direction of its 
Trustees and the Executive Council. 


Board of 
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Jessie Gray's Perfect Gift 


If the essence of a philanthropic endowment 
is “certainty of payment in full, promptness 
of payment, and payment without taxation,” 
then Jessie Gray, Past President, P. S. E. A., 
has made a perfect gift to the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial, our association’s teachers’ home at 
Columbia, Pa. She has taken a life insurance 
policy for $1,000 with the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company with the home as bene- 
ficiary. By semi-annual payments of the pre- 
mium, she has created this endowment to be 
paid immediately to the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
at her death, without reducing her estate. 

Among the variations of the Penn Mutual’s 
bequest plan are those by which at age 25, by 
payment of $10.07 annually, a philanthropically 
inclined person may create an insurance be- 
quest of $500 or at age of 50, by payment of 
$22.73 annually, a bequest of $500. Thus he 
may by taxing himself but not his heirs create 
an insurance bequest for his charities. 





Commercial Education Association of 


Western Pennsylvania 

The Commercial Education Association of 
Western Pennsylvania will hold its spring meet- 
ing April 9 at the Frick Training School, 
Pittsburgh. The program committee has set 
up as the slogan for the spring meeting “Teach- 
ing Ideas for Teachers.” 

Round tables give teachers opportunity to 
discuss problems and give helpful suggestions. 
Preceding the round tables, Harry Collins 
Spillman of New York will address the en- 
tire group. 





Allegheny County Alumni Association 
State Teachers College, California 


The Allegheny County Alumni Association 
of the State Teachers College, California, will 
hold a luncheon at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, on April 9. 


THE FANNY EDEL FALK ELEMENTARY 
ScHoo.t of the University of Pittsburgh was 
formally opened on January 12 at a reception 
given by Chancellor John G. Bowman in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. Leon Falk, Jr. The school is 
a gift to the University from Leon Falk, Jr., 
and his sister, Mrs. Marjorie Falk Levy, in 
memory of their mother. It is conducted by 
the University as a practical example of pro- 
gressive experimental methods of teaching. 
The building is situated on the highest part of 
the campus and has accommodations for 155 
pupils. The Falk school consists of a nursery 
school, a kindergarten, and an elementary 
school of six grades. 
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Philadelphia Teachers Association's 
Testimonial Dinner 


Under the leadership of William E. Burkard, 
president of the Philadelphia Teachers Associa- 
tion, 2084 of their members participated in 
their annual dinner in the Penn Athletic Club, 
February 18, 1932. This year the function was 
a testimonial dinner to the board of education. 
Other guests of honor were James N. Rule, 
superintendent of public instruction, and Fran- 
cis B. Haas, president, Pennsylvania State Ed- 
ucation Association. 

During the program, Doctor Burkard pre- 
sented two large flags with standards to the 
board of education for display in the new ad- 
ministration building: one, a state flag; the 
other, the colors of the city of Philadelphia. 
He also presented for the association a check 
for $500 to the public school health fund. 

The speakers were William Rowen, president 
of the board of education; Edwin C. Broome, 
superintendent; the two guests of honor; Jessie 
Gray, Pennsylvania’s candidate for the N. E. A. 
presidency in 1933; and Joy Elmer Morgan, 
editor of the JOURNAL of the N. E. A., who 
flew from Washington, D. C., to take the place 
of Senator James J. Davis who wired at the 
last minute that he could not be present. 

Doctor Broome cited with approval the reso- 
lutions adopted by the State School Directors’ 
Association. See March JOURNAL, pp. 500 and 
501. Doctor Haas emphasized the solidarity of 
the teaching profession in Pennsylvania as 
evidenced by our large membership in State 
and national associations. He stated that the 
depression forces us to re-evaluate our system 
of public education and gives us an enlarged 
opportunity for keeping children in school and 
for social work by teachers. He cautioned 
against petty makeshifts for saving money in 
our solution of the present economic situation. 
Doctor Rule encouraged all to hold the line for 
the Edmonds Act without a break and stated 
that teachers receive less than three-fourths 
the salary of those engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions. He added that not a school in Pennsyl- 
vania needs to close this biennium because of 
lack of funds. Mr. Morgan rejoiced in the 
995,000 open classrooms with an attendance of 
thirty million pupils and emphasized the fact 
that we are spending only $1 for education out 
of $33 of national income. He presented these 
planks: 

1. The right to security rather than the acci- 
dent of unemployment 

2. The right to a home surrounded by beauty, 
quiet, and play space 

3. The right to education for children and 
adults adapted to present-day needs 

4. The right to intelligent, efficient government 

5. The right to a job to earn an honest living 
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and maintain a reasonable standard of 
living 

6. The right to a system of recreation and 
leisure maintained at public expense 

7. The right to participate in the various 
phases of common life in a natural and 
normal way. 

Miss Gray summed up the humanitarian 
work of the teachers of Philadelphia as fol- 
lows: 

“To learn to give is a complete philosophy of 
life. Ultimately what we do not give is taken 
away from us. When I see the great power of 
giving that is typical of our group, I know 
why it is that we have accomplished so much 
service in the past 28 years. Giving and serv- 
ing are great forces that draw human beings 
together—giving and serving grapple us to- 
gether with bands of steel. 

“To our board of education we express ap- 
preciation for the cumulative record of wisdom 
and beneficence toward the teachers of Phila- 
delphia. In no other city are teachers so well 
cared for as in Philadelphia. Our tenure is 
secure. Our sick leave is generous. I shall 
not pause to recount other evidences that 
teachers in Philadelphia are well cared for. 
We welcome this opportunity to express our 
appreciation. As a result of this splendid 
management our teachers, in turn, have 
learned to give and to serve. I speak with a 
full heart of the finest groups of devoted pub- 
lic workers in this great city and State of ours. 
As your past president, I know intimately and 
can recount your many splendid gifts in these 
recent years. 

“You have given $24,753 so far to the Louise 
Haeseler Memorial Fund, to help our teachers 
overtaken by distress. In 1930, you gave, up 
to June, $42,492 to the unemployment relief 
committee. You will have given $233,000 more 
this year to that fund. You have given over 
$5,000 each year to the State welfare fund to 
60 teachers and insure to them a monthly sti- 
pend of $35—instead of penury and privation. 
You have prepared and given a million and a 
quarter breakfasts to poor children. You have 
given lunches, clothing, food, shoes, and car- 
fare to keep children in school. Last Decem- 
ber, teachers, you gave such a party at Clover- 
ton to those dear old ladies, our guests at the 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, that the happiness was 
too deep for tears. 

“To have watched the growth, the develop- 
ment of our group through its generosity, is 
to make one humbly glad, radiantly proud to 
be a member of that group. To have been 
your President for three years is the greatest 
joy. 

“To give to, and to serve our precious 
charges, the children, the old, the needy ones, 
and to keep them safe in these times of dis- 
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; tress, has been a great privilege, a great 
victory. 


“A word of appreciation is due our presi- 
dent. When Dr. Burkard accepted the presi- 
dency of the P. T. A. he said, ‘For the faithful 
performance of the duties of that high office I 
will give up my personal plans for all other 
For such splendid service and leader- 
ship we gladly express our appreciation. 

“In closing I shall quote a short poem that I 
think belongs to you— 


The Giver of Gifts 
May the Giver of Gifts give unto you 
That which is Good and that which is True, 
The Will to help and the Courage to do, 
A heart that can sing the whole day through 
Whether the skies be gray or blue. 
May the Giver of Gifts give these to you.” 





Philadelphia Home Economics 


Association 

Three years ago the members of the Phila- 
delphia Home Economics Association set for 
themselves a goal. They decided to raise $5,000 
to be used as a scholarship fund for worthy 
students of home economics. The fund has 
gone over the top, and $5,000 carefully invested 
gives assurance that one student in home econ- 
omics in one of Philadelphia’s institutions of 
higher education will at all times have her tui- 
tion paid. 

Five thousand dollars was not easily col- 
lected during these depression years. Mem- 
bers gave, friends contributed, groups earned, 
and the fund grew. Certain committees gave 
card parties, others sold candy, many prac- 
ticed self-denial, but all felt that scholarships in 
home economics were not only greatly needed 
but worthy of all their efforts. 

The fund is known as the Alice A. Johnson 
scholarship in honor of Miss Johnson, super- 
visor of home economics, who kept the feeble 
and flickering flame of the organization’s life 
in the years of its uncertain existence. The 
first student thus endowed is now in her junior 
year at Drexel Institute, and the Association, 
out of the Association’s dues, paid for two years 
the tuition of a second high school graduate. 
So well have the funds been managed that, in 
addition to paying student tuitions and bring- 
Ing speakers of renown to its meetings, there 
has been money with which to make liberal 
contributions to various welfare agencies. 

The Home Economics Association members 
are teachers in the public schools, and in Drexel 
Institute and Temple University; dietitians in 
hospitals, in school cafeterias, and in other in- 
stitutions; business women in offices promoting 
the sale of household appliances and materials; 
editors and writers for women’s departments; 
and actual home makers in homes of their own. 
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J. Rex Haver 


J. Rex Haver, director of agricultural studies 
at the Sugar Valley vocational school for the 
past four years, has been appointed supervisor 
of agriculture in Clinton County. Mr. Haver is 
a graduate of Pennsylvania State College. 
Previous to his work at the Sugar Valley 
school, he taught academic subjects two years 
and vocational subjects two years. 

Mr. Haver will supervise the teaching of 
vocational agriculture in the high schools of 
Lock Haven, Westport, Renovo, Beech Creek, 
Flemington, and Mill Hall. 





Pa rent-Teacher Courses 


During the 1932 summer session at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, parent- 
teacher courses three weeks in length will be 
given. Each of these courses is one hour daily 
and one point of credit is given for each. It 
is hoped that many parent-teacher leaders 
from nearby states will find it possible to reg- 
ister for one of these courses this coming sum- 
mer. Some fathers and mothers keep their 
noses on the family grindstone all year. To 
get away from home for three weeks and se- 
cure a new slant on the bothersome home 
problems confronting them will be of material 
help. 

Besides the parent-teacher courses, New 
York’s art galleries and her many natural 
beauties, her parks, her libraries, her lectures, 
and her churches of all faiths, give those who 
desire it the opportunity to gain much re- 
freshment of mind and soul. 

Perhaps some state educational leaders are 
planning to bring their families to New York 
this summer while they take work at Columbia. 
Cannot the wives of these educators plan to 
take the parent-teacher course for one hour 
each day for fifteen days? In the past a num- 
ber of the wives of educators have registered 
and actual home-makers in homes of their own. 



























574 
Tau Chapter ® 4 K 


About seventy-five members of Phi Delta 
Kappa assembled for dinner on the evening of 
February 19, 1932, in the Christian Association 
Building of the University of Pennsylvania and 
were addressed by Paul M. Cook, national ex- 
ecutive secretary, Chicago, and LeRoy A. King, 
University of Pennsylvania. Then they ad- 
journed to the auditorium of Bennett Hall for 
an address by James N. Rule, superintendent 
of public instruction, on “New Values for 
Old,” an explanation of the Ten-Year Plan. 
The fraternity adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Phi Delta Kappa is happy to give whole- 
hearted approval to the program of our State 
department of education. In this we have a 
solemn obligation. Education must go for- 
ward. It cannot regress. Retrenchment is 
often as dangerous as over-expansion. The 
public school system has become an American 
tradition. It must be as actively and whole- 
heartedly supported as any of our cherished 
ideals of democracy. In support of this state- 
ment, the following resolution is offered: 


Whereas Phi Delta Kappa has adopted 
the words “Research, Leadership, Service” 
as keynotes of its doctrines and ideals, 
and 

Whereas it is felt that there is a real 
need for cooperation, coordination, and ac- 
tive encouragement of our educational 
programs, and 

Whereas it is deemed essential that those 
who are entrusted with the responsibility 
of formulation and carrying out of these 
programs receive proper professional sup- 
port, 

Be It Resolved That: 

Tau Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa for- 
mally subscribes to the program of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction known 
as the Rule “Ten-Year Plan,” and that 
the fraternity render him active, whole- 
hearted, and aggressive support in car- 
rying out the provisions of the said pro- 
gram. 

The closing address, an abstract of which 
follows, was made by Charles E. Sohl, Lancas- 
ter, on the subject: 


The Phi Delta Kappa Program at The University of 
Pennsylvania 

“Research, Leadership, and Service” are the 
keynotes of the doctrine and ideals of Phi 
Delta Kappa. Throughout its entire existence, 
the fraternity has constantly striven to adhere 
to these principles. There are, however, seri- 
ous doubts as to whether each of these three 
has received its proportional share of emphasis. 

The accomplishments in the field of research 
have been nothing short of marvelous. One 
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need only glance through the pages of the} 


fraternity directory to discover that the vast 
majority of men who are the educational lead- 
ers of today are members of the organization. 
There is no one to deny that the service ren- 
dered by these individuals is practically im- 
measurable. Nevertheless, the question must 
be raised as to whether these activities are 
the results of individual efforts or whether they 
have been inspired by the ideals of the fra- 
ternity. 

We at the University of Pennsylvania believe 
that the guiding spirit in the field of research, 
leadership, and service should function to a 
large degree through concerted action of the 
educational fraternity. Service, particularly, 
should be performed. The labors of Phi Delta 
Kappa should not be predominantly in the aca- 
demic field, and the fraternity should not be 
content to bask in the glory of the accomplish- 
ments of the individual members. 

With these objects in view, Tau Chapter has 
officially embarked on what may be termed an 
active and aggressive campaign in the inter- 
ests of service. We have pledged ourselves to 
the furtherance of a number of projects, some 
of which are local while others are wider in 
their scope of application. They include: 

1. Active support of the “Educational Out- 
look” with a view to making it a self-sup- 
porting publication 

2. Securing the cooperation of all organiza- 
tions on the university campus, primarily 
engaged in the activities of education 

3. A closer relationship between the school of 
education and the alumni association 

4, A practice school for the school of educa- 
tion 

5. A more adequate placement service pecul- 
iarly adapted to the needs of the teaching 
profession. 

It is believed that through these activities the 
principles of Phi Delta Kappa can be greatly 
advanced. The cooperation and coordination of 
activities can be utilized to develop further a 
kindred spirit which will foster a mutual under- 
standing of the various problems which are 
ever present. The solution of these problems 
will be greatly facilitated. 

Criticisms of the present educational pro- 
grams will be greatly lessened by the addition 
of highly trained teachers whose fitness will 
be analyzed under conditions which will per- 
mit adequate observation so vital for the for- 
mation. of sound judgment. 

It will be possible to apply the principles of 
guidance in respect to teaching both as a pro- 
fession and a vocation. The number of “square 
pegs in round holes” will be considerably less- 
ened. The service rendered to the communities 
throughout the State will be of incalculable 
value. 
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Educational Conference 
Juniata College 


The Founders Day of Juniata College falls 
on April17. This being Sunday there will be a 
special sermon in the Stone Church on the col- 
lege campus on Sunday morning commemora- 
tive of the occasion of the fifty-sixth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the College. The Found- 
ers Day address will be delivered on Friday 
evening, April 15, by State Superintendent 
James N. Rule. There will also be a special 
address of greeting by Robert L. Kelly, execu- 
tive secretary of the Association of American 
Colleges, who will speak again on Saturday on 
some phase of the contribution of the liberal 
arts college to American education. Saturday 
morning and afternoon will be given over to 
the annual Educational Conference, to which 
all the high school teachers and especially the 
superintendents and principals of central Penn- 
sylvania are especially invited. 

On Saturday evening the Dramatic Club of 
the College will give the second semester play. 
Friday afternoon, April 15, at 2:30 the D. A. 
R. of Huntingdon will plant a tree on the 
college campus in commemoration of the Bicen- 
tennial of George Washington. The general 
outline of the program is as follows: 


Friday, April 15, 1932 
2:30 p.m.—D. A. R. Tree Planting 
7:45 p.m.—Founders Day Program 
Addresses—Robert L. Kelly, State Superin- 
tendent James N. Rule 


Saturday, April 16, 1932 
9:30 a.m. 

Address—Robert L. Kelly, executive secre- 
tary, Association of American Colleges 

Addresses—‘How a College Education 
Should Influence Teaching”: 

As seen by a county superintendent, Super- 
intendent W. P. Trostle, Clearfield 

As seen by a city superintendent, Superinten- 
dent W. W. Eisenhart, Tyrone 

As seen by a high school principal, Professor 
Levi Gilbert, Altoona 

1:30 p.m. 

Address—Personality Traits of the Teacher, 
Warren D. Bowman, Juniata College 

Discussion—County Superintendent E. E. 
Sipe, Lewistown 

Address—Training Teachers for the Small 
High School, P. M. Harbold, Franklin and 
Marshall College 

Discussion—Superintendent C. V. Erdly, Hol- 
lidaysburg 

8:00 p.m. 
Semester Play 


Sunday, April 17, 10:30 a.m. 
Sermon 
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William H. Bristow 


William H. Bristow, deputy superintendent 
in charge of the curriculum bureau, department 
of public instruction, Harrisburg, was elected 
president of the National Association of High 
School Inspectors and Supervisors at the Wash- 
ington Convention of the N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence. 

Mr. Bristow is a graduate of the State 
Teachers College of Warrensburg, Missouri, 
and holds an A.M. from the Teachers College of 
Columbia University. He has had experience 
as teacher, principal, and director of boys’ 
work. In 1925 he entered the department of 
public instruction as assistant director of sec- 
ondary education. In 1931 he received the ap- 
pointment of deputy superintendent, curricu- 
lum bureau. 

The curriculum bureau is now engaged in an 
extensive program of curriculum revision for 
elementary and secondary schools with the 
help of committees composed of teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, superintendents, and col- 
lege and university instructors throughout the 
State. 





Suggested Economies in School Ad- 
ministration to Meet Financial 
Emergency 


James N. Rule, superintendent of public in- 
struction, under date of March 12, 1932, mailed 
to 5,000 public school officials suggested econ- 
omies in school budgets, including opinions 
from the department of justice concerning sal- 
ary practices and the legality of contributions 
of portions of salaries to a school district. This 
material may be secured, upon request, from 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, State 
Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa. 




















Donald M. Cresswell 


Donald M. Cresswell, director of the depart- 
ment of public education and editor of publi- 
cations for Pennsylvania State College during 
the past twelve years, has been appointed as 
editor of publications in the State department 
of public instruction. 

Mr. Cresswell brings to his new duties a 
broad and successful experience in the field 
of journalism. Born at Petersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, he graduated from Technical High 
School, Harrisburg, in 1911 and from Penn 
State in 1918. As a student at Technical High 
School, he organized and was first editor of 
the high school monthly. From 1911 to 1914 
he was employed by the Harrisburg Patriot 
and Evening News, serving at different times 
as court and railroad reporter, sports and auto- 
mobile editor, and dramatic editor. During 
the four years prior to graduation from Penn 
State, he served as reporter, associate editor, 
and editor-in-chief of the Penn State Collegian. 
As director of publications at Penn State, he 
organized and directed the radio broadcast 
programs of Station WPSC of State College, 
serving as announcer since the establishment 
of the station in 1923. 

The appointment of Mr. Cresswell to this 
post is closely associated with the State study 
of educational problems now being made and 
the formulation of an efficient Ten-Year Pro- 
gram of Educational Development for Penn- 
sylvania. The imperative need for rigid econ- 
omy and the elimination of all waste in the 
administration of public education, as in all 
other governmental functions, are clearly rec- 
ognized by the present administration. The 
determined purpose of the State superintend- 
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garding State and local administration of pub- 
lic schools and to place them squarely before 
the people of the Commonwealth, will be 
greatly enhanced by this appointment. 





Milton C. Potter 


Milton C. Potter, superintendent of schools, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was elected president of 
the N. E. A. Department of Superintendence 
at its sixty-second annual convention held in 
Washington, D. C., February 20-25. 

Dr. Potter is a native of Allegan County, 
Michigan, where he attended the rural schools 
and taught in several towns before his gradu- 
ation from Albion College in 1895. He se- 
cured his Master’s Degree from the University 
of Chicago in 1905, and the honorary degree of 
Litt. D. from the University of Denver in 1915. 
For several years before going to Idaho 
Springs, Colorado, as superintendent of schools, 
Dr. Potter served at different times as elemen- 
tary and high school principal in Oak Park, 
Illinois, and in Superior, Wisconsin. He was 
superintendent of schools in Colorado Springs, 
and later in Pueblo, Colorado, 1908-1912, and 
in St. Paul, Minn., 1912-1914. 

Dr. Potter came to Milwaukee in March, 
1914, as superintendent, and was reelected last 
January for another three-year term. This is, 
with few exceptions in the entire country, the 
longest continuous service of a superintendent 
in one city, comparable in size to Milwaukee. 
He has served as president of the educational 
department of Rotary International, as presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Rotary Club, and na- 
tional president of Professional Men’s Clubs. 
Throughout his entire professional career, he 
has been an active member of the National 
Education Association and has recently become 
a life member. He is also a life member of the 
American Vocational Association. 





Spring Program 
Associated Science Group of Western Pennsylvania 
Chairman, Margaret Huff, Dormont 
H. S. 
Secretary, Marie B. Knauz, Peabody 
H.-S. 
Biology: 
Chairman, Berdena Milspaw, 
Creek H. S. 
Secretary, Marie B. Knauz, Peabody 
H.S 


Turtle 


Botany-Zoology: 
Chairman, 
iH. <S; 
General Science: 
Chairman, Ben Ogden, Schenley H. S. 
Secretary, William M. Walker, Herron 
Hill H. S. 


William Smith, Schenley 
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Nature Study: 
Chairman, May Armour, Science Super- 


visor 
Secretary, Opalrae Johnson, Fifth Ave- 
nue H. S. 
Chemistry-Physics Club: 
Chairman, Ned W. Rankin, Langley 
iH, .S. 
Secretary, John T. Loeber, Peabody 
H.-S. 
April 15, 1932 


Dinner at Webster Hall—$1.50—6:00 p. m. 

Guest Speaker; Heber D. Curtis, University 
of Michigan 

Subject: Intolerance in Science 


April 16, 1932 
Place: To be announced 
Chairman: Ned W. Rankin, 
Physics Club 


Chemistry- 


Speaker; Heber D. Curtis, University of 
Michigan 

Subject: The Expanding Universe (lIllus- 
trated) 





Pennsylvania School Press Association 


Regional Meeting, State College 
Franklin M. Reck, editor of The American 
Boy magazine, William L. Mapel, director of 
the school of journalism of Washington and 


_ Lee University, and Fred Fuller Shedd, presi- 


dent of The American Society of Newspaper 
Editors and editor of The Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, will be a few of the special lecturers 
for the central conference of the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association which will be held at 
State College, Saturday, April 23. 

After a general meeting which will begin at 
11 o’clock in the morning, special forums for 
faculty advisers to publications, for student 
editors on high school newspapers and maga- 
zines, and for student business managers of 
these publications will be held. The forums 
will give opportunity for members of the asso- 
ciation to bring up their own problems in 
round table discussions. Subjects for these 
discussions will be sent out to each faculty ad- 
viser, 

Although registration for students and advis- 
ers and an informal greeting by the men’s and 
women’s fraternities have been arranged for 
10 o’clock, the actual program will not begin 
until 11 o’clock so that members living at a 
distance may have ample opportunity to motor 
to the college that morning. 

A luncheon will be held at 1 o’clock which 
will be followed by a novelty program pre- 
sented by student and professional entertain- 
ers. Athletic events, personally escorted trips 
about the campus, and other entertainment are 
being arranged for those who may remain late 
Saturday afternoon. 
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Henry Klonower 


At the annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Directors of Teacher Prepara- 
tion and Certification held during the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence at Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 23, 1932, Henry Klon- 
ower, director of the teacher bureau of the 
department of public instruction, Pennsylvania, 
was elected president for the year 1932-33. Rep- 
resentatives of eighteen state departments of 
public instruction from all sections of the 
United States were present at this meeting to 
discuss problems relative to the preparation 
and licensing of teachers. 

Mr. Klonower states that he does not con- 
sider his election a personal tribute but that it 
represents a recognition of the accomplishments 
in the field of teacher preparation and certifi- 
cation in this State, where more than 97 per 
cent of all the teachers employed in the public 
schools have completed two or more years of 
professional preparation or its equivalent for 
teaching as compared with the situation ten 
years ago when but 69 per cent of the teachers 
had completed this minimum preparation. 

C. N. Wittenbury, secretary of the state 
board of education for Illinois, was elected sec- 
retary of the association. Merle S. Bateman, 
secretary of the state credential bureau, de- 
partment of public instruction, Maryland; Dep- 
uty Superintendent E. E. Rodenick, depart- 
ment of public instruction, Maine; Guy W. 
Rosenlof, department of teacher training and 
certification of the state department of public 
instruction, Nebraska; and Charles C. Ward, 
director of the teacher bureau, department of 
public instruction, Albany, N. Y., are on the 
executive committee of the association. 





If there were no education there would be 
no business. 
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Prizes and Scholarships 


Travel-Narrative Prizes Offered by Magazine 

For the fifth year, The Instructor is conduct- 
ing a travel contest. One hundred cash prizes 
will be awarded for narratives of vacation 
travel (by rail or steamship) during 1932. The 
contest is open to all persons holding teaching, 
administrative, and supervisory positions in 
elementary and junior high schools (public, 
private, and parochial); to instructors pre- 
paring students for service in such schools; to 
teachers-in-training (students in teachers’ col- 
leges, normal schools, and college education de- 
partments) who intend to become identified 
with elementary or junior high schools; and 
to private tutors of children of elementary and 
junior high school age. The prizes range in 
value from $100 down to $5, and the total 
amount to be distributed is $1,050. Detailed 
information and contest directions may be ob- 
tained by addressing: Travel Editor, The In- 
structor, Dansville, N. Y. 


A $500 Scholarship at the College of 
Your Choice 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, offers 
one scholarship of $500 to a qualified student 
to be used at any college in the United States 
that the recipient may choose. 

An applicant must be in the highest third of 
his or her senior high school class and must 
present a paper, not to exceed 1,500 words in 
length, on the subject: What Is College For? 

The best third of the papers from any one 
high school will be selected for the competition. 
These papers will be examined and the award 
made by a committee of educators who are not 
otherwise associated with Antioch. The com- 
mittee will make its choice on the basis of the 
excellence of the papers. In case two or more 
papers have approximately equal claim to the 
award, the personal qualifications of the stu- 
dents will be considered. 

In March, 1930, answering an invitation to 
Antioch College to join in a proposed General 
Scholarship Contest for Ohio high school sen- 
iors, President Arthur E. Morgan, wrote as 
follows: 

“In my opinion it is not desirable for 
colleges to compete with each other in 
offering scholarships. I think they should 
compete in the quality of their work, leav- 
ing the widest possible freedom of choice to 
prospective students. 

“I think it would be well for colleges to 
set up a common scholarship fund, valid at 
any college of good standing in the state. 
Then, as students qualified for scholar- 
ships, they could be given scholarships 
out of this fund and allowed to choose any 
college in good standing for attendance. 
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Then the colleges of the state as a whole 
could unite in building up a scholarship 
fund.” 

In the Atlantic Monthly for June, 1930, Mr. 
Morgan’s views on scholarships as applied to 
the country as a whole are more fully ex. 
pressed in the article, “The Market for Fresh- 
men.” 

In accord with the ideas expressed in the 
above mentioned letter and magazine article, 
and particularly for the purpose of making high 
school students acquainted with the distinctive 
characteristics of the Antioch program, the 
$500 scholarship is offered. 


Larry Foster Scholarship 

Announcement is made of a nation-wide com- 
petition for a $500 scholarship at Lafayette 
College, to be known as The Larry Foster 
Scholarship. ; 

The competition is open to members of this 
year’s graduating classes in all public high 
schools throughout the country. Private school 
students are not eligible. 

The principal of each school is asked to nom- 
inate one member of its senior class who best 
represents the character and ideals of Lari- 
more Foster, a member of the class of 1927 at 
Lafayette, who was killed in an accident in 
Arizona during the summer vacation at the 
end of his sophomore year. 

The nominees will then write essays on a 
topic to be announced, and the selection will be 
made on the combined basis of the essays and 
the information received through the school 
principals. 

The selection of the winner will be made by 
a board of judges which will consist of William 
Mather Lewis, president of Lafayette, Thomas 
J. Foster, president of the Larry Foster Foun- 
dation, and a third man to be announced later. 

Details may be obtained by any high school 
principal by writing to the Larry Foster Foun- 
dation, 206 Prospect Street, Ridgewood, N. J. 


1932 Child Helping Conference 

The Executive Committee of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Child Helping Conference announces the 
following notable program for the annual meet- 
ing of the conference to be held in the Liberty 
High School at Bethlehem on Saturday, May 7, 
1932: 

There will be two sessions. The theme of the 
day will be, “The Adolescent: His Understand- 
ing and Guidance.” In the morning the speak- 
ers will be Marjorie Batchelor, pediatrist, 
Palmerton Hospital and lecturer on the psychol- 
ogy of childhood; and Edwin Burket Twitmyer, 
professor of psychology and assistant director 
of the psychological laboratory, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

There will be one speaker at the afternoon 
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session, beginning at 1:30 p. m. The committee 


has been unusually fortunate in securing as the 


_ speaker for this session John Edward Ander- 


son, director of the institute of child welfare, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
His reputation as an educator, writer, and 
leader in all movements for the enrichment of 
youth, assures those attending the conference 
of the unusual treat that is in store for them 
in this address. 

A very strong local committee has been or- 
ganized in Bethlehem for the supervision of all 
the arrangements there and for developing the 
interest of that community in the conference. 
Its chairman is A. H. Buck, secretary of the 
chamber of commerce in Bethlehem, and its 
membership includes Superintendent W. H. 
Weiss; Mrs. S. S. Hecker, so well known as a 
director of child study classes throughout the 
Valley; Professor Percy Hughes of Lehigh Uni- 
versity; Hannah Godshalk, for many years a 
very enthusiastic member of the conference; 
and representatives of all the leading educa- 
tional and child welfare agencies in Bethlehem. 





Sixth World Conference New 
Education Fellowship 

Education and Changing Society is to be the 
theme of the Sixth World Conference of the 
New Education Fellowship which will be held 
in Nice, France, next summer. The dates are 
July 29 to August 12, 1932. Some of the most 
distinguished educators and publicists in the 
world will speak at this meeting. Professor 
Paul Langevin of the Collége de France is the 
president of the Conference. The vice-presi- 
dents are C. H. Becker, formerly minister of 
education for Prussia, and Sir Percy Nunn of 
the University of London. Delegates from all 
over the world will attend. Representatives 
from China, Japan, and from Russia are ex- 
pected. In America, the work of organizing 
the American delegation for the Conference 
is under the auspices of a group of interna- 
tional-minded people from the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association and other organizations, 
called The American Committee on Interna- 
tional Education. 

The program will be of special interest to 
teachers, to parents, to people interested in 
international affairs, in peace and international 
understanding, in social and economic condi- 
tions. Special pre-conference tours will be ar- 
ranged for special groups. 

Further information may be obtained from 
Frances Fenton Park, secretary, 425 West 
123rd Street, New York City. 


One man who will is worth more than ten 
who must.—George F. Hoffman. 
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Margaret MacDonald 


Margaret MacDonald who has taught a total 
of forty-four and one-half years in Luzerne 
County schools, thirty-seven and one-half of 
which were taught in West Pittston borough 
schools, retired January 29, 1932. At the board 
of education meeting on Monday, February 1, 
the following resolutions were adopted: 

“Whereas, The board of education of the 
school district of the borough of West Pittston 
has received with regret the resignation of 
Margaret MacDonald, who for many years has 
been a successful teacher and principal in our 
elementary schools: therefore be it 

Resolved, That this board of education hereby 
expresses to Margaret MacDonald the appreci- 
ation of the school district of the borough of 
West Pittston for her many years of faithful 
service to the youth of this community; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes of the board of education, 
printed in the public press, and a copy be pre- 
sented to Miss MacDonald.” 

Board of Education, 

School District of the Borough of West Pittston 
By S. H. WILSON (Signed), President. 
Attest: Rees A. LLEWELLYN (Signed), Sec’ty. 

The teaching staff of the Luzerne Avenue 
building entertained Miss MacDonald at a din- 
ner held at the Forty Fort Arms. The entire 
teaching corps presented Miss MacDonald 
with a purse of gold as a token of esteem in 
which she was held. 


No one can teach more than he is. 
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East Mauch Chunk High School 


East Mauch Chunk’s new high school, which 
was dedicated September 18, 1931, contains 
six recitation rooms, laboratory, library, shop, 
home economics room, health room, offices, a 
combination gymnasium-auditorium, shower 
and locker rooms, boiler room, and coal storage 
rooms. In addition, a storage space is pro- 
vided for bleacher and auditorium seats. 

The building is of the one-story T-type with 
a basement under one-half of the school. It 
is semi-fireproof, being constructed almost en- 
tirely of brick, concrete, and steel. 

Features of the building are: beauty in 
simplicity, complete utilization of all space, 
provision for both natural and artificial light- 
ing of the most efficient kind, unit ventilators, 
thermostatically-controlled heating system, 
mastic tile floors in all halls and rooms, beau- 
tiful oak trim, public address and sound system 
to individualized rooms with centralized con- 
trol, spacious auditorium-gymnasium with large 
stage, provision for addition to building if 
necessary, and a seventeen-acre plot, exclusive 
of building site. The total cost of building and 
equipment was approximately one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

The board of directors includes W. I. Bevan, 
president; John Reigle, secretary; E. T. Ander- 
son, W. H. Smith, and Douglas Keck. W. 
Marshall Hughes, Reading, was the architect. 
The supervising principal of the East Mauch 
Chunk Schools is Victor G. Clare. 


To every Elementary School Principal 
in Pennsylvania 


Of the 1,750 elementary school principals 
in this State, less than 300 are members of 
our splendid Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the N. E. A. 

As enrolment chairman tor this State, I 
feel obligated to the National Organization to 
bring Pennsylvania’s membership to its maxi- 
mum. I do, however, feel a greater obliga- 
tion to my co-workers in the State in urging 
their enrolment, that they may personally 
profit by this contact with our live profes- 
sional organization. 

The receipt of our research bulletins and 
our yearbook places in your hands the best 
professional material published, while the con- 
tacts with leaders in our field are of inesti- 
mable value. 

The advantages and profits that accrue to 
you and to your profession from membership in 
your professional organization may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

a. It demonstrates our professional soli- 

darity. 

b. It makes for your professional growth. 

ce. Our schools profit as a natural outgrowth. 

Mail your enrolment fee of $3 to Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

Roland T. MacLaren 
Enrolment Chairman for Pennsylvania 
Williamsport, Pa. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general informa- 
tion which the Department desires to bring to the attention of school officials, 
teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth. 
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To County and District Superintendents: 


The period February 22, 1932, to November 
24, 1932, has been set aside for the celebration 
of the Two-Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Birth of George Washington. The motive for 
this celebration is expressed by Congress, “that 
future generations of American citizens may 
live according to the example and precepts of 
his exalted life and character and thus perpetu- 
ate the American Republic.” It is fitting that 
the schools of Pennsylvania honor George 
Washington, not only because of the contribu- 
tion which he made to the United States, but 
also because of the many incidents in the early 
history of Pennsylvania which are so closely 
related to actions. This celebration then gives 
us an opportunity to study our country’s begin- 
nings, to honor Washington, and to see the part 
played by Pennsylvania in the development of 
Democracy. George Washington responded to 
ten outstanding calls to patriotic duty during 
his long public career. It is a fact of unusual 
interest to note that every one of these calls 
led him to Pennsylvania. The following out- 
lines these episodes: 

1. At the age of twenty-one Washington was 
selected by Governor Dinwiddie to proceed to 
northwestern Pennsylvania to remonstrate with 
the French who had evidently planned to take 
complete possession of the country and exclude 
therefrom all English settlers. The funda- 
mental issue raised was one which was ulti- 
mately settled by the French and Indian War, 
which also decided that the English should be 
supreme in England and in India. After his 
return, Washington gave a report of this jour- 
ney to Governor Dinwiddie and to the Virginia 
Council which will always remain one of the 
most valued original sources in the history of 
America for the light it throws on the skill, 
prudence, and self-control of Washington, as 
well as for the information it gives concerning 
the frontier of Pennsylvania at that early date, 
but most important of all, Washington accu- 
rately estimated at this time the strategic im- 
portance of the confluence of the Allegheny and 
the Monongahela, the present site of Pitts- 
burgh. 

2. Later in the year 1754, learning that the 
French were fortifying Fort Duquesne, Wash- 
ington—now Lieutenant Colonel of Virginia 
militia—was sent by Governor Dinwiddie witha 
force of three hundred men to protect the Fort. 
He met the enemy of French and Indians at the 
Battle of Great Meadows not far from the pres- 
ent site of Uniontown and won a victory in 
which the French commander Jumonville was 
among the slain. Being informed that the main 
force of French and Indians were on their way 
to give battle, he hastily built Fort Necessity, 
but the overwhelming force of the enemy com- 
pelled him to surrender July 4, 1754. He was 
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permitted, however, to march out with the 
honors of war. 

3. When General Braddock arrived in Amer. 
ica with orders to take Fort Duquesne, he called 
on Washington, then twenty-three years of age, 
to serve as aid-de-camp. The ill-fated expedi- 
tion of Braddock terminated in the Battle of 
the Monongahela July 9, 1755, and the part 
played by Washington in covering the retreat 
and in reading the burial service at the inter- 
ment of Braddock is well known. 

4. Three years later, when that eminent Eng- 
lish statesman, William Pitt, ordered a coop- 
erative movement against the French and Indi- 
ans, Washington again rendered service for the 
cause in Pennsylvania in the famous Forbes 
Expedition which resulted in the British forces 
occupying Fort Duquesne and the suggestion 
of Forbes that it be named Pittsburgh. 

5. The fifth call to duty that brought Wash- 
ington to Pennsylvania was in 1774 when he at- 
tended the first Continental Congress in Phila- 
delphia. 

6. In 1775 Washington came to Philadelphia 
as a delegate to the Second Continental Con- 
gress, and it was here in Old Carpenter’s Hall 
that on the motion of John Adams of Massachu- 
setts, he was made Commander-in-Chief of the 
armies of the forces organized to repel the 
British. 

7. Having taken command of the army in 
New England, and having occupied Boston aud 
fought the Battle of Long Island, Washington 
conducted his famous retreat through New 
Jersey, and crossed over to the soil of Penn- 
sylvania. At this extremely critical juncture of 
affairs, the latter part of 1776, his army was 
held together largely through the loyalty of 
Pennsylvania soldiers who came to his assistance 
and enabled him to capture the Hessians at the 
Battle of Trenton, Christmas night, 1776. When 
Burgoyne moved southward from Canada to 
New York, and Howe threatened Philadelphia, 
Washington fought the Battle of Brandywine 
and later, December 4, the Battle of German- 
town, both engagements being adverse to tle 
American cause, then retired into winter quar- 
ters at Valley Forge, which, because of the 
patient and heroic sacrifices made by his troops, 
is one of the most noted shrines of America. 

8. After the treaty of peace, Washington re- 
tired to his farm at Mount Vernon, but in 
1787 was again called to Pennsylvania to as- 
sume great responsibilities in connection with 
the framing of a new constitution to take the 
place of the old Articles of Confederation. At 
the unanimous request of the delegates from 
Pennsylvania, Robert Morris, the eminent fin- 
ancier, nominated General Washington as Pres- 
ident of the Constitutional Convention and he 
was unanimously elected. 

9. Washington’s next call to Philadelphia 
came in the second year of his administration 
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| as President of the United States, when Phiia- 
» delphia became the Capital of the Country. He 
' thus spent seven of the eight years of his ad- 
' ministration in the City of Philadelphia in a 
' house furnished by the city at no expense to the 


Federal Government. 

10. After the expiration of the Presidential 
term he had hoped to retire permanently to 
private life, but for a tenth time he was called 
to patriotic duty in the City of Philadelphia. 


' During the administration of John Adams, war 


with France was threatened. Washington vas 
appointed Lieutenant General and Commander- 
in-Chief of the armies. His diary shows that 
on November 5, 1798, he set out on a journey to 
Philadelphia with Mr. Lear, his secretary. On 
the 9th he dined and lodged at Chester, and 
on the 10th was escorted to Philadelphia by 
General McPherson’s Blues. December 14, 
1798, exactly one year before his death, he set 
out on his journey homeward, reaching Chester 
where he spent the night, and on the morning 
of the 15th he left for Wilmington, Delaware. 
This was his last appearance in Pennsylvania. 

It was altogether appropriate that after his 
death, before a joint meeting of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, December 26, 1799, in Philadelphia, Gen- 
eral Henry Lee should pronounce him First in 
War, First in Peace, and First in the Hearts 
of His Countrymen. 

There are a number of important ways in 
which the schools of the Commonwealth may 
participate actively in the celebration. 

1. Through an intensive study of George 
Washington and his times, his ideals, his con- 
tributions, in correlation with such subjects as 
history, civics, agriculture, music, art, geogra- 
phy, and English. Assembly programs and 
club activities also provide opportunities for 
this study. For these purposes the materials 
supplied by the United States George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Commission and the many 
fine books, pictures, and other materials now 
appearing should be made available to schools. 

2. Through cooperation with local commit- 
tees planning programs. 

3. Through the organization of commence- 
ment and promotion exercises in harmony with 
the Bicentennial Celebration. We are suggest- 
ing that this theme be used wherever possible 
in elementary, junior, and senior high schools 
during 1932. 

4, By seeing that schools are provided with 
materials for a study of Washington and his 
times, these materials, objects, specimens, mod- 
els, pictures, pamphlets, to become a perma- 
nent part of the library collection of the schools 
of the Commonwealth. 

We are making the following suggestions 
with reference to the organization of the 
school program: 

I. Cooperation 


with the United States 
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George Washington Bicentennial Commission. 
Materials from the United States George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission have al- 
ready been widely distributed. A preliminary 
survey of certain areas of the State, however, 
indicates that many of the fine publications of 
the commission have not as yet been made 
available to those who should have them. It 
is the desire of the commission to avoid dupli- 
cation. They would like to have each district 
and county superintendent in the State: 

A. Survey the local situation to see what 
materials are needed by teachers. 

B. Order and distribute the materials 
needed for the county or district. 

C. See that teachers and principals secure 
those publications that will be of most help 
to them, but avoid the waste which occurs 
where materials are requested that will not 
be used. 

The following materials are now available: 

Suggested Programs for the Nation-Wide 
Celebration of the Two-Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of the Birth of George Washington. 
Superintendents and principals and others 
planning George Washington programs should 
have a copy of this bulletin. 

Honor to George Washington and Readings 
about George Washington. This is a pamph- 
let of 198 pages covering sixteen papers edited 
by Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart. This publication 
should be available in all junior and senior 
high schools for work in connection with his- 
tory, civics, English, and other correlations. 
A copy of it should also be in every school 
library in the Commonwealth. 

Handbook of the George Washington Appre- 
ciation Course for Teachers and Students. 
This publication should be made available 
through district and county superintendents to 
all teachers in the Commonwealth who are in- 
terested in and participating in George Wash- 
ington projects. The material included in this 
publication is an authentic outline of the life 
of George Washington. It contains much ma- 
terial which will aid the teacher of all sub- 
jects in correlating the material with regular 
subjects of study. 

Music of George Washington’s Time. This 
publication will be made available to all who 
are preparing special music programs. 

Classified Washington Bibliography. This 
is Pamphlet No. 16 which is included in the 
Honor to George Washington and Readings 
about George Washington publications. It will 
frequently be helpful, however, to have this in 
separate form. 

George Washington Pageants and Plays. 
This is of special interest to teachers of dra- 
matics and others who are planning to present 
George Washington commencement and promo- 
tion programs. This will enable teachers to 
select those pageants and plays which will be 
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most suitable for local presentation. The com- 
mission publishes a number of selected plays. 

How to Produce a Pageant in Honor of 
George Washington. This bulletin is intended 
as a handbook for those who will prepare pa- 
geants in honor of George Washington. 

George Washington Activities for 4-H Clubs. 
This is of special interest to those promoting 
projects in agriculture. 

All of the above materials may be obtained 
free of charge by addressing the United States 
George Washington Bicentennial Commision, 
Washington, D. C. As indicated above many 
of the materials are available only for certain 
groups of teachers. Orders should come, wher- 
ever possible, from county and district super- 
intendents. In cases where materials are to be 
ordered by individuals for individual schools 
the program should be worked out through the 
office of the county superintendent to avoid du- 
plication. 

The picture poster of George Washington, 
the picture of the famous “Athenaeum” paint- 
ing by George Stuart, will be furnished to every 
schoolroom of the United States through the 
cooperation of members of Congress. 

During the celebration period a definite drive 
should be made by every school librarian in the 
State to collect and preserve pamphlets, pic- 
tures and other valuable materials now avail- 
able on Washington and his times. All ma- 
terials that are collected should be preserved 
for future use. 

The Clip Sheet issued by the United States 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission 
will be furnished to all librarians in the State. 
The interesting articles from this may well be 
taken out and placed on suitable mounting. The 
pictures and articles in the Clip Sheet furnish 
valuable teaching materials. 

The United States George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission is furnishing to local news- 
papers interesting releases relative to Wash- 
ington. Through the cooperation of the local 
newspapers these releases may often be secured 
for filing. 

The United States Bicentennial Commission 
has prepared a beautiful library poster which 
may be secured free for every library. 

Every high school librarian in the State will 
want the following when they are prepared: 

The George Washington Atlas. This will be 
ready for distribution soon. It may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C. A small charge will be made for 
a copy of the Atlas. 

The Writings of George Washington, edited 
in 25 volumes, may be purchased from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
The price has not been set for these volumes. 

Through the United States George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial Commission reproductions of 
most of the pictures in which George Wash- 
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ington figured have been made available. Many 
of these picture are suitable for use in connec- 
tion with school annuals. Publishers are also 
offering colored prints for framing and wall 
decorations and smaller prints for study. The 
subjects include portraits of Washington and 
his subjects, historic events and places. These 
materials may be secured from the publishers 
of such materials. Some of the titles which are 
of most interest to Pennsylvanians are the 
following: 


George Washington Crossing the Allegheny 
River with Gist. Painted by D. Huntington 

Washington Statue at Braddock, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Washington, Henry and Pendleton Going to 
the First Congress. Painted by H. B. Hall 

Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 

The Signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—Trumbull 

Liberty Bell now in Independence Hall, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania 

Carpenters Hall 

George Washington Crossing the Delaware. 
Painted by George Harding (Philadelphia Art- 
ist) 

George Washington and Lafayette at Valley 
Forge. From the painting by Alonzo Chappel 

Washington, Lafayette and Steuben. J. L. G. 
Ferris. 

Washington and His Generals at Valley 
Forge 

General George Washington and a Commit- 
tee of Congress at Valley Forge 

Adoption of the Constitution. J. B. Stearns 

Portrait of George Washington. Charles 
Willson Peale. (In State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pennsylvania) 

Portrait of George Washington from life. 
Charles Willson Peale 

The “Lansdowne” portrait of George Wash- 
ington.. Gilbert Stuart. (In Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts) 


II. Stamps.—The United States George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission postage 
stamps which are issued in various denomina- 
tions furnish very interesting teaching mate- 
rials. A statement describing each of the 
stamps with the significance of each picture 
may be obtained by addressing the Post Office 
Department. 

III. There are a number of Federal and 
State projects in connection with the Bicenten- 
nial celebration. Schools are urged to cooper- 
ate with these projects wherever possible. 

IV. There are a number of ways in which 
art classes may contribute in development of 
materials concerning the celebration. Free il- 
lustration, constructive handwork, booklets, 
plays and pageants, posed pictures, and posters 
all offer opportunities along this line. 
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V. Tree Planting.—Planting a tree in honor 
of the memory of George Washington should be 
a fitting part of the Arbor Day program in 
each school in the Commonwealth. 

VI. Bibliography from the United States 
Office of Education.—A special bibliography, 
“Helps for Schools in Celebrating the George 
Washington Bicentennial in 1932,” prepared by 
Florence C. Fox, has been published as a bulle- 
tin of the United States Department of the In- 
terior, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. It 
is known as Pamphlet No. 25 and may be se- 
cured through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. The price is five 
cents for each copy. 

It is hoped that every teacher will take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered by the Bi- 
centennial Celebration so that a worthwhile 
program may be developed in every school- 
room of the Commonwealth. 

JAMES N. RULE. 





Report of Progress on Ten-Year 
Program of Study 


Information pertaining to recent activities 
in connection with the several committees en- 
gaged on the study is reported, as follows: 


Committee on School Finance 


Six sub-committees of the Executive Com- 
mittee have been appointed to assume respon- 
sibility for securing information in the respec- 
tive fields, as indicated. 

On Distribution of State Subsidies: Dorr E. 
Crosley, deputy superintendent of public in- 
struction; LeRoy A. King, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Edward B. Logan, State budget sec- 
retary. . 

On Wealth, Current Income, Economic Re- 
sources, and Additional Sources of Revenue: 
H. W. Van Pelt, department of internal af- 
fairs; Leonard P. Fox, State chamber of com- 
merce; H. J. G. Strack, department of revenue. 

On Financing Unit of Administration: M. J. 
Wertman, superintendent, Lehigh County 
schools; George R. Cressman, assistant super- 
intendent, Chester County schools; John H. 
Light, State farm products show. 

On Comparative Costs by States and Prev- 
ious Years and Present Tendencies: Ben G. 
Graham, superintendent of schools, Pitts- 
burgh; Dorr E. Crosley, George R. Cressman. 

On taxation and assessments: F. P. Weaver, 
The Pennsylvania State College; John H. 
Light; Leonard P. Fox. 

On Present Status of School Districts and 
Some Possible Economies: F. P. Weaver; H. 
W. Van Pelt. 


Committee on Unit of Organization and Administration 


The Committee is considering as the local 
school unit the community as determined by 
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geographic, commercial, and social conditions. 
Twelve years or grades of work shall be pro- 
vided for each unit with the possibilities of 
pre-school work and also, in some instances, 
a junior college. 

The administration of the school affairs of 
the local unit will be administered by a local 
board with duties and powers somewhat 
similar to those of present school boards. The 
number of districts in the several counties 
may thus be reduced from one-third to one- 
sixth of the present number of districts. 


Committee on Recodification of School Laws 

The title of the Committee has been extended 
to read “Committee on Legislation and Re- 
codification of School Laws.” This extension 
in scope has been authorized for the purpose 
of referring to it all prospective legislation 
in order that the group may be fully informed 
of any proposed changes. 

A number of programs at professional con- 
ferences during the year are carrying topics 
having to do with the work of the Committee. 

The decision was made to publish in the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL a form asking 
for suggestions and citations concerning pro- 
posed changes. The current number of the 
JOURNAL contains the form. 

Committee on Teacher Preparation, Supply, 
and Demand 

The Committee is engaged in a series of 
studies in connection with its problems. A 
detailed analysis has been made of teacher- 
training institutions with respect to entrance 
requirements, and the evidence indicates a wide 
variation in standards of admittance. In some 
institutions rigid entrance requirements are 
enforced, while in other institutions severe 
eliminations took place subsequent to admis- 
sion. A searching inquiry has been made into 
the facilities of the institutions now offering 
teacher-preparation courses. This phase of 
the study concerns details with reference to 
qualifications and experience of the faculty, 
student teaching facilities, equipment, and all 
those things that make it possible for an in- 
stitution to carry on a worthwhile teacher- 
preparation program. 

Another phase of the problem which has 
been examined by the Committee is the matter 
of providing a more extended probationary 
period for students who have completed in- 
stitutional preparation. There seems to be a 
general sentiment among the experts consulted 
that an apprenticeship period of rather an 
extended length should be required before a 
more advanced license is issued to the teacher. 
Among the interesting problems under con- 
sideration, none is disclosing a greater variety 
of difficulties than that of turn-over. This 
phase of the problem, related so closely to sup- 
ply, is being investigated by a group of gradu- 
ate students under the leadership of one of the 
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members of the Committee. Reliable statisti- 
cal information is being developed which will 
indicate the actual surplus of certified teachers 
both in the elementary and in the secondary 
field. 

In connection with this study, there is also 
being determined the number of teachers 
needed in each of the several fields particularly 
with reference to the special subjects such as 
art, music, health, home economics, commerce, 
etc. An attempt will be made to prognosticate 
the number of teachers needed in a ten-year 
period. 

The Committee has had the very valuable 
assistance of Doctor Foster and Doctor Frazier 
of the Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
in its deliberations. 





Responsibility of a School District for 
Financing a Visual Instruction 
Program* 


ALBERT LINDSAY ROWLAND 
Superintendent, Cheltenham Township Schools 

Before the financial responsibility of a school 
district for a visual education program can be 
diseussed, there must be clearly in mind what 
is meant by a visual education program. 

At the risk of repetition, therefore, and with 
apologies to a group like this for presenting 
what must be obvious, there appear to be four 
kinds of visual material, pictures, representa- 
tions other than pictures, specimens, and ex- 
cursions. 

Pictures: 

Illustrations in books 

Descriptive leaflets 

Charts—bar, pie—graph, etc. 

Slides—glass and film 

Motion picture films 

Projection apparatus—opaque projectors, 
stereopticons, motion picture projectors 

Representations: 

Sand table models of land and water forma- 
tions, historical scenes and incidents, com- 
munity organizations, industrial plants, 
etc. 

Relief maps 

Machinery models — airplanes, printing 
presses, cotton gin, engines, boats, etc. 

Dolls 

Puppet shows 

Dramatic representations—pageantry 
Specimens: 

Raw materials 

Manufactured products 

Intermediate stages between the two 

Weapons 

Uniforms 


* Address delivered before the Visual Education 


Round Table at Pittsburgh, December 30, 
Published by request. 


1931. 
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Utensils 

Jewelry 

Rugs 

Furniture 

Garments 
Excursions: 

To historical sites 

To natural phenomena 

Rivers, waterfalls, rocks, rock formations, 
caves, mountains, etc. 

Trees, shrubs, flowers, ferns, moss, mush- 
rooms, etc. 

Observatories for stars, moon, sun 

Snow, ice, fog, mist, rain, dew 

Animals 

Birds 

Insects 

To manufacturing plants 

To farms 

To distributing centers—stores, wholesale 

and retail 

To cities—service stations, gas, electricity, 

power, water, telephone 
street paving, sewage disposal 
fire and police service 

To government buildings—courts, 

tive sessions, executive offices, ete. 

To publicity agencies—publishing plants, 

newspapers, magazines, books 

Much of these visual aids is found in text- 
books. The blackboard provides an elastic de- 
vice for the teachers to manufacture such ma- 
terial. Old and current magazines and news- 
papers, pictures drawn or painted by the chil- 
dren provide additional material. If the pro- 
jection apparatus is available many films and 
slides are free, costing only the transportation 
charges. Reproductions of famous paintings 
may be had for small cost and if carefully pre- 
served by mounting and filing, may be added 
to year after year until a really fine collection 
may belong to a school with very weak finan- 
cial support. 

Portraits of famous men and women; repro- 
ductions of historical documents and manu- 
scripts; photographs of musical instruments; 
books, weapons, armor, royal regalia, natural 
wonders, are available at small cost. In fact, 
a teacher who is sensitive to the value of such 
pictures for instructional purposes may, with 
the help of his pupils, gather an astonishing 
volume of such material in picture postcard 
form without any expense whatever. 

Every classroom, however, should be pro- 
vided with a filing cabinet, or, better yet, a 
specially constructed closet with drawers of 
several sizes, to hold, alphabetically arranged, 
these pictures, large and small, that come to 
make this valuable collection which must al- 
ways be the core of the visual education pro- 
gram, as it is the most permanent and at the 
same time the most growing feature of that 
program. 

Similar specimens may be collected and 
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housed with careful classification until a for- 
midable array of valuable material is a promi- 
nent part of the classroom equipment. True, 
some of the specimens and often the most 
valuable will be but loaned and must return 
periodically to the owner, but they may usu- 
ally be reborrowed when needed, and a valu- 
able home contact is thus made and main- 
tained. People like to lend their treasures 
of this sort if they know they will be appre- 
ciated and cared for. 

Many schools are provided with a collection 
of rocks, beetles, butterflies, and other things, 
all carefully mounted and labeled, but gener- 
ally collecting dust in some forgotten cabinet. 
This is a sad commentary upon the succession 
of teachers who have presided over that class- 
room. Where was their instruction in the 
value and use of visual aids? Where was their 
technique in the use of such material? For- 
gotten, or perhaps never learned, but with the 
best of teachers there is the need for enlist- 
ing the interest of the pupils by calling for 
The labor of 
producing such specimens will, of itself, earn 
respect for the existing collection, the visible 
evidence of some other collector’s painstaking 
efforts in the course of scientific or historical 
truth, 


Dramatic representations require usually 


some simple costuming. Often these, like the 
historical and scientific specimens, may be had 


by appealing to the children. It is well, how- 
ever, if each classroom can develop a supply 
of shawls and scarfs, boots and hats, weapons 
and implements for dramatic purposes. A 
small expenditure for such things is more than 
justified by the increased vividness of the les- 
sons taught. f 

Excursions frequently involve transporta- 
tion, the cost of which is usually met by the 
pupils individually. Many school districts, 
however, own their own bus or buses, and 
these are available for trips between the times 
of the regular transportation schedules. If 
the excursions are wisely planned and are made 
an integral part of the course of study, the 
cost of transportation is a reasonable charge 
against the school district. We must abandon 
the idea that the only legitimate expenditures 
under the head of instructional equipment and 
supplies are for textbooks, pencils, and paper. 
Children do not learn by books alone, but by 
everything they see and do. Books are indis- 
pensable, but they are poor pale things in com- 
parison with a real flag of the colonial period, 
a dramatic representation of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, or a trip to 
Independence Hall. 

But I am supposed to be talking about the 
cost of a visual education program and the 

(Turn to page 598) 
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Form to be Used in Making Sugges- 
tions and Citations to the Committee 
on Recodification of School Laws 


Announcement 

The Committee on Recodification of School 
Laws appointed by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction as a part of his plan for develop- 
ing a ten-year educational program for Penn- 
sylvania, invites your cooperation in order that 
this Committee may be able to present to the 
Commission for consideration a School Code 
which will write into law the best professional 
and lay judgment in Pennsylvania in the field 
of education. 


The Committee (Executive Members) 

Francis B. Haas—President, State Teach- 
ers College, Bloomsburg, Chairman 

C. E. Dickey—Superintendent, Allegheny 
County Public Schools, 345 County Office 
Building, Pittsburgh 

C. R. Foster—President, State Teachers 
College, Indiana 

E. C. Broome 
Philadelphia 

H. W. Dodd 
Allentown 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Superintendent of Schools, 


Bela B. Smith—Superintendent of Schools, 
Connellsville 

R. W. 
Hempfield 
Greensburg 


Supervising Principal, 
Schools, 


Robinson 
Township Public 


Department of Justice—Codifier 
William M. Denison—Deputy Superin- 
tendent, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Secretary 
The following division of work has been 
made within the Committee. As the work de- 
velops additional assignments will be made. 
Districts 


Second-class Districts 


E. C. Broome—First-class 
H. W. Dodd 
Bela B. Smith—Third-class Districts 
C. E. Dickey —Fourth-class Districts; 
State Council of Education 
R. W. Robinson, Supervising Principals 
C. R. Foster—Preparation and Certifica- 
tion of Public School Teachers 
F. B. Haas—Retirement 
Please direct all correspondence to the Sec- 
retary of the Committee, Deputy Superintend- 
ent, William M. Denison, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 














Procedure for Submitting Suggestions 


to Committee 


Use a separate copy of this form for each section of the code, school 
law, proposed law, etc., concerning which you desire to offer suggestions 
or comments. Additional copies may be secured by writing to the Secretary. 


1. Quote code, section, law to be amended, or proposed new law. Give date, 
article, section, page, etc., of law. 


2. Outline briefly justification for modification or addition. Note particu- 
larly relation to other existing sections of law, inconsistencies, etc. 


3. Give references, such as opinions of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Attorney General, court, etc., having to do with the proposal. 


4. List any Book, Magazine Article, Address, Graduate Work, etc., relating 
to the problem which may be of value to the Committee. 
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STANDARDS FOR HIGH ScHOOL TEACHING. 
Charles Everand Reeves. 558 pp. Apple- 
ton. $2.50 

“The Standards for High School Teaching” 

has been prepared to guide students of educa- 

tion both in their observation of teachers at 
work and in their subsequent practice teach- 
ing in high school. The titles of the different 
parts of the book give an idea of its contents. 

Part I, Physical Conditions and Routine 

Management; Part II, Interest and Attention 

as the Basis for Learning; Part III, Prepara- 

tory Activities of the Teacher; Part IV, The 

Elements of Classroom Procedure; Part V, The 

Basic Types of Learning; Part VI, Types of 

Classroom Procedure; Part VII, Methods in 

Special Subjects; Part VIII, The Measure- 

ment of the Results of Teaching; Part IX, 

Teaching as a Profession. 

A workbook which has been organized to ac- 
company this text provides the student with 
the means of checking and organizing his ob- 
servations for practice teaching. The work- 
book sells for $1.00. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE ASSIGNMENT. 
Gerald Alan Yoakam, Professor of Ele- 
mentary Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 398 pp. Macmillan. $1.80 

A phase of the direction of learning in ele- 
mentary school, secondary school, and college, 
the book is devoted exclusively to the planning 
of instruction, proposal of activities to pupils, 
and the organizing of systematic attacks upon 
the independent study of specific problems. It 
is designed for use by teachers’ reading circles, 
teachers’ study groups, and for class instruc- 
tion in teachers colleges and universities. 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. Philip 
W. L. Cox and Forrest E. Long, Pro- 
fessors of Education, New York Univer- 
sity. 620 pp. D. C. Heath. $2.40 

The authors state, explain, and apply twenty- 
five fundamental principles of secondary edu- 
cation. Part I deals with the origin and de- 

velopment of secondary education. Part II 

shows the scientific facts concerning the pupils 

of secondary-school age, covering laws of 





Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide 
what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many 
other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless 
signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


learning, individual differences, transfer of 
training, and adolescent characteristics. Part 
III presents the theory of modern curriculum 
construction and the place of student activities. 
Part IV presents the changing conception of 
secondary education and gives a view of the 
future according to present indications. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION AND THE 
TEACHING PrRocEss. Jesse E. Adams, Pro- 
fessor of Education, and William S. Tay- 
lor, Dean of the College of Education, both 
of the University of Kentucky. Dr. Taylor 
was formerly a member of the staff of 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 668 pp. Macmillan 
A text for students preparing to teach. 

Purposes: (1) To aid students to determine 

whether they are properly qualified to teach 

and whether they really want to become teach- 

ers. (2) To supply means of professional im- 

provement for teachers in service. It is 


divided into five parts: I. The Teacher. II. 
The Teaching Process. III. The School—Its 
Administration and Supervision. IV. Recent 


Developments in Education. V. Philosophy of 


Education. 


Jonathan Rigdon. 
In- 


ART OF SPEAKING. 
320 pp. Indiana Publishing Co., 
dianapolis, Ind. 

“The Art of Speaking” treats speech as a 
cumulative effect of five responses made by 
the speaker: (1) The Intellectual, (2) The 
Emotional, (3) The Verbal, (4) The Vocal, and 
(5) The Physical. The book is to be used as a 
textbook for colleges, normal schools, and high 
schools and as a handbook for individual 
speakers. 


THE 


YOUNGER Poets. An Anthology of American 
Secondary School Verse. Nellie B. Sergent. 

436 pp. Appleton. $2 
This anthology of American secondary school 
verse represents all the states, Alaska, and 
Hawaii and twenty-two different nationalities. 
The poetry, which is very good, is divided into 
poems of nature, the city, local color, kith and 
kin, childhood, animals, school, possessions, 
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etc. Pupils from the following Pennsylvania 
cities have contributed to this book: Braddock, 
Chester, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pottstown, 
Reading, Scranton, Sewickley, and Williams- 
port. 


YOUNG Fu OF THE UPPER YANGTZE. Elizabeth 
Foreman Lewis. 265 pp. Winston. $2.50 
Through the life-story of Young Fu who 
comes to Chungking with his mother to learn 
the brass trade we learn a great many inter- 
esting Chinese customs. The illustrations by 
Kurt Wiese are both colorful and pleasing. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. The Soul of a Nation. 
M. D. Holmes. Introduction by W. Her- 
bert Burk, Valley Forge, Pa. 385 pp. 
Illus. Winston. $2 

The life story of Washington. A sympathetic 
account of his relations with his mother and 
with his older brother Lawrence, whom he very 
early idolized; of the young surveyor who 
learned the wilderness; of his early appren- 
ticeship in diplomacy; of his command on the 
frontier after Braddock’s defeat; of his life 
as a country gentleman, following his mar- 
riage; of the gathering of the storm and his 
command of the army; of the penalties paid 
for greatness; of final victory at Yorktown; of 
the establishment of peace, when the great 
man, not allowed to rest, must lead his people 
in the new democracy; of the return to Mt. 

Vernon and of his death. 


NUMBER STORIES, Book One. J. W. Stude- 
baker, W. C. Findley, and F. B. Knight. 
William S. Gray, The University of Chi- 
cago, Reading Director. 109 four-color 
illustrations. 144 pp. Scott, Foresman 
& Co. $0.60 

“Number Stories,” Book One introduces 

reading into first-grade arithmetic. It is a 
new type of textbook, which provides reading 
experiences related to the number work de- 
veloped in that grade. Here, through interest- 
ing stories and work-type exercises, as care- 
fully graded in vocabulary as a basic reader, 
the pupil learns to read arithmetic. He learns 
to recognize on the printed page the many 
numbers, phrases, and arithmetic facts he has 
learned orally, and to reinterpret many already 
familiar words which have a specialized mean- 
ing in the arithmetic setting. 


LIVING GEOGRAPHY. Book One. 346 pp. and 
Book Two. 506 pp. Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton, Yale University, C. Beverley Benson, 
formerly of Cornell and Purdue Univer- 
sities, and Frank M. McMurry, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Macmillan. 
$1.20 and $1.60 

Book One, How Countries Differ, approaches 
the study historically. Beginning with the 
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United States and passing to distant countries, 
it emphasizes rural and village life. Book 
Two, Why Countries Differ, treating causal 
geography, emphasizes urban and industrial 
life and physical causes and origins in place of 
historical. This book does not duplicate the 
first book, but treats farm and village life in 
relation to the industrial life of the cities. 
Each unit in these books presents problems for 
assignments, which with reviews, tests, and 
suggestive outside readings, give material for 
four years of study. The texts present a pic- 
ture of the world, gleaned from wide travel, 
as the authors visited every country of impor- 
tance. Maps at the end of each book make a 
valuable reference atlas. 


ALECK AND HIS FRIENDS. A Health Reader. 
Blanche J. Dearborn. Under the editor- 
ship of Charles H. Keene, University of 
Buffalo, formerly of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pa. Heath. $0.80 

The stories in this book aim to encourage 
health personality among second graders, that 


the rules of health—eating good food, keeping— 


clean, enjoying fresh air and sunshine, going 
to bed early—may be the natural routine. 
Many suggestions for activities in both the 
text and the appendix. 
trations in color. 


OUTDOORLAND. Cora Miley. 172 pp. Iilus. 
Harlow Publishing Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


Uncle Tom, a young naturalist, visits his — 


sister’s family, and greatly interests the chil- 
dren in the stories he has to tell and also in 
searching in books and in nature for stories 
they may add to his collection. 


THE PLAY’S THE THING. Alice C. D. Riley. 
131 pp. Illus. Winston. $1 
Five plays for children, with an introduction 
giving suggestions for production. 





Books Received 


Allyn & Bacon, 11 E. 36th St., N. Y. C.: 
First PRINCIPLES OF PHysIcs. Robert W. 
Fuller, Raymond B. Brownlee, and D. 
Lee Baker. $1.80 
LABORATORY EXERCISES TO ACCOMPANY 
Puysics. Robert W. Fuller, Raymond 
B. Brownlee, and D. Lee Baker. $1 
MODERN ProcrRess. Willis M. West. $2 
TARGETS FOR ENGLISH PRACTICE. Stella S. 
Center and Ethel E. Holmes. $0.60 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St.,N .Y .C.: 
TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS. Irene Palmer. 
$2 
Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.: 
THE ALPHA INDIVIDUAL ARITHMETICS. Book 
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VI. Part II. The Supervisory Staff of 
the Summit Experimental School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. $0.56 

EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Grades 7 & 8. 
David E. Smith, Wm. D. Reeve and Ed- 
ward L. Morss. $0.36 each 

MODERN AGRICULTURE. Waldo E. Grimes 
and Edwin L. Holton. $1.60 

D. C. Heath & Co., 180 Varick St., N. Y. C.: 

THE ANT QUEEN’S HOME AND OTHER STORIES. 
Frances H. Rarig 

ELEVENTH YEAR MATHEMATICS. 
Orleans and Hallie S. Poole 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
Neo ee: 

FRENCH LIBERALISM AND EDUCATION IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. F. de la Fon- 
tainerie. $2.25 

Maemillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C.: 

Macic Hours. Arthur I. Gates and Jean Y. 

Ayer. $0.80 
Noble & Noble, 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
MopERN SocIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


Joseph B. 


STaTes. James J. Reynolds and Grace 
A. Taylor. $1.32 

Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 17 W. 38th St., 
Ni. ¥. €3¢ 


UNIT MASTERY ARITHMETIC. Primary for 
3rd & 4th grades. Intermediate for 5th 
& 6th grades. Advanced for 7th-& 8th 


grades. John C. Stone and Clifford N. 
Mills 

Professional & Technical Press, 420 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. C.: 

Steps UPWARD IN PERSONALITY. Laura Had- 

dock 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
N. ¥aGs2 


EPISODES IN THE LIFE OF GEORGE WASHING- 
Ton. A. J. Cloud and Vierling Kersey. 
$0.80 

GEORGE WASHINGTON THE SON OF HIS COUN- 
TRY. Paul VanDyke. $2.50 

WASHINGTON THE YOUNG LEADER. 
W. Gerwig. $0.80 

Silver, Burdett & Co., 39 Division St., Newark, 


George 


Nese: 
PLANE GEOMETRY. Elizabeth B. Cowley. 
$1.40 
John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: 


SETH PARKER AND HIS JONESPORT FOLKS 
Way Back Home. Seth Parker. $1 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
PATHFINDERS BY LAND AND SEA. Elmer 

Green. $0.72 


WITH THE COOPERATION of the Ameriean 
Legion and various Sunday School classes, 
free milk is being provided to all elementary 
pupils and all under-nourished high school stu- 
dents in the borough of New Florence. 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES AFFECTING CLASS- 


ROOM TEACHERS. Part I: The Selection 
and Appointment of Teachers. Research 
Bulletin of the N. E. A., January, 1932. 
The January, 1932, Research Bulletin of the 
N. E. A. is entitled “Administrative Practices 
Affecting Classroom Teachers.” This particu- 
lar bulletin deals with the selection and appoint- 
ment of teachers. Part II of the same problem 
will appear in the March issue of the bulletin 
under the heading “The Retention, Promotion, 
and Improvement of Teachers.” The main 
topics which are treated in detail in the Janu- 
ary issue are: Training Requirements for 
Newly Appointed Teachers; Experience Re- 
quirements for Newly Appointed Teachers; 
Employment of Married Women as Teachers; 
Appointment of Local Residents as Teachers; 
Routine Procedures in the Selection of Teach- 
ers; Bibliography. 


ANIMAL Drives. Carl J. Warden; BUSINESS 
PLANNING. Ralph C. Epstein; EFFECTS OF 
STRONG EMOTIONS. Walter B. Cannon; 
THE GREAT APES. Henry W. Nissen; How 
ANIMALS LEARN. Walter S. Hunter; IN- 
TELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS AND MEN. Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike; LISTENER’S HANDBOOK. 
Dorothea De Schweinitz; PLANNING IN 
Russia. Colston E. Warne. The Univer- 
sity Chicago Press, Chicago, II. 

CHARACTER TRAINING. George W. Gerwig. 
The Board of Public Education, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

CONSTRUCTION OF A DIAGNOSTIC TEST IN THE 
MECHANICS AND RELATED FUNDAMENTALS 
OF HIGH SCHOOL CHEMISTRY. Joseph E. 
Malin, Beaver College for Women, Jenkin- 
town, Pa. 

MODERN METHODS OF TEACHING COMMERCIAL 
SuBJEcTs. R. G. Walters, Personnel Offi- 
cer, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 
South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
O. $0.50 

The following pamphlet may be secured from 
the United States Government Printing Office, 

Washington, D. C.: OFFICE OF EDUCATION BUL- 

LETIN, Ella B. Ratcliffe. Department of In- 

terior. 


THE NEWS ITEM on page 528 of the March 
issue of the JOURNAL concerning increases in 
salaries of Philadelphia teachers has been fur- 
ther explained by Superintendent E. C. Broome. 
Dr. Broome states in a recent communication 
that Philadelphia is doing “nothing more than 
they are doing in Pittsburgh and all over the 
State, namely, giving the scheduled increases, 
month by month. Also the total of $150,000 in 
the news note is a total annual amount put in 
the budget to carry out the scheduled increase 
for al] teachers—approximately 9,000.” 
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Cunard Will Sell Trips to Europe on 
Deferred Payments 


The American public has long been accus- 
tomed to purchase its automobiles and electric 
refrigerators on the instalment plan; in fact, 
practically everything with a value in excess of 
fifty dollars is purchasable today in this man- 
ner, except steamship transportation. Now the 
application of the deferred payment plan to 
foreign travel is announced. In the future it 
will be possible to go to Europe by paying 25 
per cent cash and the balance at so much per 
month after the trip is made. 

This typically American custom is first ap- 
plied to foreign travel by a 91-year old British 
shipping concern, the Cunard Steam Ship Com- 
pany, Limited, regarded as one of the most con- 
servative corporations in the world. All de- 
tails will be handled by the local steamship 
agent or Cunard’s offices, where the passenger 
will be assisted in arranging for his loan at 
the same time he is booking his passage. In 
most cases, no co-makers or endorsers will be 
required and the only interest charge will be 
6 per cent per annum on the amount actually 
borrowed. 

A minimum down payment of 25 per cent will 
be required before sailing. It is pointed out 
that this payment for round trip accommoda- 
tions to Europe may be as little as $34, the 
balance to be paid at less than $10 a month. 
No payments will be required for about 60 
days after the passenger sails, which will give 
the average tourist time to complete his trip 
before his instalments start. 


National Child Health Day 1932 


Support Your Community Child Health Pro- 
gram: It Protects Your Home. This is the 
slogan chosen for May Day—National Child 
Health Day 1932 by the May Day Committee 
of the State and Provincial Health Authorities 
of North America. It calls to us in the name 
of those things which are dearest to every 
normal human being and every worthy citizen. 
It speaks of our children, our homes, our com- 
munity; it reminds us of their well-being and 
their protection. It challenges our sense of 
responsibility for them. They are the funda- 
mentals that determine our happiness as in- 
dividuals and as a nation. 

We have learned a finer sense of values in 
the last several years. We have found “keeping 
up” with our neighbors far less important than 
sharing with them. We have rediscovered the 
fact that selfishness does not always pay and 
that unselfishness brings dividends of happi- 
ness and security. We have let go of many 
superfluities and, in our apprehension lest we 
should have to lose more than these, we have 
found that our wives, our husbands, our chil- 
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CALIFORNIA 


Personally Conducted Vacation Trip 


Leave Chicago and St. Louis 
Monday, July 4 


including 
Transportation—Meals—!3 nights 
in hetels. Rooms with private 


baths —Sightseeing—Special En- 
tertainment—Sleeping Car Accom- 
modation—Handling of Baggage. 


Cost as Low as $161.00. 
3 Weeks Trip All Expense. 





HIGHSPOTS OF THIS WONDERFUL ITINERARY 
Springfield, visiting Lincoin’s Tomb and Home; 
St. Louis, attend Municipal Opera; Hot Springs; 
Natioral Park; Dallas and Fort Worth; 
Carlsbad Caverns (Eighth Wonder of the World); 

El Paso; Juarez in Old — Tucson and Phoenix in 
Romantic Arizona; 7 ‘Days In Los Angeles; San 
Frane:seo; Salt Lake City; Royal Gorge; 
Colorado Springs; Pikes Peak. 


169 MEMBERS OF THE N.E.A. ENJOYED THIS 
DELIGHTFUL TRIP LAST YEAR 


Three Weeks of Travel at a Cost 
Never Before Offered—Party Limited 
via 
Alton Ry.—Texas & Pacific Ry.—Missouri Pacific Ry.— 
Southern Pacific Ry.—Denver & Rio Grande Ry. 
(The coupon below brings full particulars) 
— ee 
GEO. W. POWERS 
Director of Transportation 
111 W. Washington, "Chicag> 
I am gree od - California Vacation trip. Please send 
illustrated bookle 




















PRINCIPALS—SUPERINTENDENTS 
an Income Throughout the Summer 
A Company doing an international business is now sponsor- 
ing an educational service for teachers and schools. A few 
young men teachers needed to represent us. Must have car 
and be free to travel. Minimum guarantee of $50.00 per 
week to those who qualify. Give full details including age, 
sales experience if any, and date school closes. We train 


all representatives. 
THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 
155 North Clark St., Chicago 














e Five salesmen to sell on attractive 
Wanted: commissions a line of educational 
publications in Pennsylvania during the summer 
vacation period. Previous selling experience is not 
necessary, but teachers are preferred. For particu- 
lars, write ‘‘Publisher,”’ care of this Journal, furnish- 
ing at least two references and specifying the 
district in which you desire to work. 




















dren, our homes, our neighbors are dearer to 
us than our pretentions. We have set our 
eyes steadily on the fundamentals of life and 
we will work and fight to preserve them with 
all our American courage that recognizes only 
success and with all our human hearts that 
cannot be defeated. 

Among the fundamentals upon which May 
Day—National Child Health Day 1932 focuses 
our attention are three elementary necessities: 
the nutrition of our children, the importance 
of an adequate, clean, and safe supply of milk, 
and the protection of motherhood. 
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W. LEE GILMORE, supervising principle of 
Oakmont schools, was honored by the degree of 
doctor of pedagogy by Webster University, 
Atlanta, Georgia, at its convocation, March 15. 


RAYMOND WALTERS, dean of Swarthmore 
College, has been elected president of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Dr. Walters is a native 
of Bethlehem and a graduate of Lehigh Uni- 
versity. He has written several books and 
nearly 200 articles. 


IRENE L. Hower, formerly supervisor of 


} home economics, Montgomery County, is now 


supervisor of student teaching at the State 
Teachers College, Indiana. 


Witt CaRSON RYAN, JR., formerly profes- 
sor of education at Swarthmore College, now 
director, educational division, U. S. Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, received the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws at the bicentennial convocation 
of George Washington University, February 22. 


ZoE A. THRALLS, assistant professor of ele- 
mentary education, University of Pittsburgh, 
has been elected president of the National 
Council of Geography. 


ALEXANDER SILVERMAN, head cf the depart- 
ment of chemistry, University of Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed a delegate by the National 
Research Council to the Ninth International 
Congress of Pure and Applied Chemistry, to 


| be held in Madrid, Spain, from April 3 to 10. 


JOHN L. STOOKEY, a graduate of the Hunt- 
ingdon Township vocational school at Hunting- 
don Mills, Luzerne County, and of the Penn- 


| sylvania State College, has been elected super- 


visor of agriculture in the Sugar Valley voca- 
tional school. Mr. Stookey succeeds J. Rex 
Haver, who resigned to become supervisor of 
vocational education in Clinton County. 


Mitton D. Proctor, superintendent of the 
schools of Uniontown, is spending a six-months’ 
leave of absence at New York University com- 
pleting his work for a doctor’s degree and 
teaching in the university. In addition, he is 
assisting in the survey of New York City 
schools which is being made by the state depart- 
ment of education of New York, 
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JOHN C. SYLING, superintendent of Law- 
rence County public schools, C. F. Ball, assist- 
ant superintendent, Gerald Nord, Bessemer, 
and Clare B. Book, Shenango Twp., visited the 
Bureau of Engraving during the Washington 
convention of the N. E. A. Department of Su- 
perintendence and saw literally truck loads of 
paper money. Their guide, Congressman 
Swick, contrived to have placed in Superin- 
tendent Syling’s hands for a moment two large 
packages containing $527,000,000. 


ARTHUR L. HANNA, special teacher of music 
in the Franklin public schools, believes that 
each normal child should have a correct idea 
of rhythm if he or she is to keep correct time 
in the music work of the schools or in music 
later in life. The children in the first grade 
are organized into rhythm bands. They are 
divided into three divisions, one having bells, 
a second with painted oblong time blocks, and 
the third division with horns, drums, and tri- 
angles. One pupil uses cymbals, and the vig- 
orous marking of time by this pupil is one of 
the features of the musical rhythmic classroom 
exercises, 


WILLIAM HANLEY, South Brownsville High 
School student, captured honors for himself, 
his school, and his State by winning the Na- 
tional Junior Gallery Championship Match for 
1932. This match was sponsored by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, which has awarded 
William a very fine silver medal in recognition 
of his achievement. William, star shooter of 
the South High Rifle Club, has, in three years 
of shooting, made enviable records among both 
local and national shooters and, in shooting 
387 x 400 to win the championship, has hung 
up a new record that will be hard to beat. The 
club to which he belongs and in which he 
received his training was organized and in- 
structed by J. Park Williams, member of the 
South Brownsville High School faculty. 


JOHN F. FRIESE of the department of indus- 
trial education of the University of Wiscon- 
sin has been appointed associate professor of 
industrial education at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. He succeeds M. M. Walter, who has been 
appointed director of the bureau of rehabilita- 
tion, State department of labor and industry, 
Harrisburg, 
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HuGH W. EwInG, secretary, The City of 
London Vacation Course in Education, Mon- 
tague House, Russell Square, London W. C. 1, 
England, will be glad to send free upon request 
a 50-page booklet of the 1932 session, July 
28-August 11. The course offers American 
teachers an interesting holiday in London in 
which lectures on English teaching methods 
are interspersed with visits to places of interest 
in London, meetings with distinguished men 
and women of England, and a varied program 
of entertainments. 


A. E. WINSHIP, editor of the Journal of 
Education, Boston, since 1886, celebrated his 
87th birthday, February 24, while attending 
the Washington Convention of the N. E. A. De- 
partment of Superintendence. He proudly 
exhibits the Hamilton watch given him by 
Pennsylvanians at the Becht-Winship dinner, 
P. S. E. A. convention, December 27, 1923, 
Philadelphia. 


HisTorRIcAL NotTe—At the meeting of the 
National Teachers Association in Harrisburg, 
Pa., August, 1865, the state and city superin- 
tendents present decided to form an organiza- 
tion, to be composed exclusively of those en- 
gaged in supervisory work in the schools. The 
new organization was called the National As- 
sociation of School Superintendents. Nine 
states and twenty cities were represented. In 
1870 the name of the organization was changed 
to Department of School Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association. In 1907 
a new act of incorporation which had been 
passed by Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States was accepted by the 
parent association at Los Angeles, Cal. This 
act changed the name to the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, which is its present name. In 
July, 1921, the Department of Superintendence 
was reorganized under a new constitution of 
its own with a full-time executive secretary. 
Pennsylvania has furnished the following 
presidents: James P. Wickersham, Edward 
Brooks, Nathan C. Schaeffer, William M. 
Davidson, Thomas E. Finegan, and Edwin C. 
Broome. 

THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
was organized in Philadelphia in 1857. Penn- 
sylvania has furnished the following presi- 
dents: James P. Wickersham, E. Oram Lyte, 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, and Joseph Swain. 


WEST PITTSTON Parent Teacher Association 
during the last three weeks in January has 
distributed 4597 half-pint bottles of milk to 306 
pupils, 225 of whom were 10 per cent or more 
under weight. 
total 1101. 


Paid memberships in the P.T.A. 
The goal for the year was 1100, 
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CATASAUQUA, with the opening of the base. 
ball season, will put into service the spacious 
athletic field which was graded and prepared 
last fall. This field is a part of a fifteen. 
acre plot which was donated to the school 
district by the Catasauqua Playground Asso- 
ciation and offers exceptional recreational op- 
portunities. 


MIFFLIN TOWNSHIP, Allegheny County, re- 
cently made an exhaustive survey of the en- 
tire district for building purposes. A _ build- 
ing and financial schedule or program was 
set up which, upon completion, will give every 
child in the district an opportunity to obtain 
an education in schools on a par with the 
best. Harry Bruce of Terrace is supervising 
principal of Mifflin Township schools. 


FoR THE LAST TEN YEARS a steadily increas- 
ing number of students from the States and 
Canada, of both sexes and all ages (last year’s 
senior student was 72 and the junior 16) have 
flocked to McGill University in Montreal, the 
heart of French Canada, to atterd the five 
weeks residential summer course conducted 
by the McGill Department of French under 
the able direction of Professor René du Roure, 
Agregé ¢s Lettres, assisted by a staff of ex- 
clusively Old Country French professors. The 
idea of actually living in French for the dura- 
tion of the course has proved highly prac- 
tical in Montreal where French theatres, cine- 
mas, restaurants, churches, newspapers, maga- 
zines, all contribute to the reality of the expe- 
rience. As announced in the advertising col- 
umns, circulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Residential French Summer School, 
McGill University, Montreai. 


AT A FACULTY MEETING of the State Teach- 
ers College at Slippery Rock last month, Pres- 
ident J. Linwood Eisenberg appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a comprehensive examina- 
tion to be given to all students the second 
semester of the sophomore year. The results 
of this examination will be made available to 
those members of the faculty who have the 
responsibility of guiding the students in the 
selection of groups and courses. 


TREVORTON HIGH SCHOOL boys, in a class in 
biology, have mounted the complete skeleton of 
a cow. The boys dug the bones from a field 
and wired them together on a frame. John 
H. Carter is the instructor. 


WELLSBORO has a new junior-senior high 
school building nearing completion, which is 
costing $150,000. It will be ready for com- 
mencement in 1932. R. L. Butler is super- 
vising principal. 
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THE OLD YORK ROAD SCHOOLMEN’S CLUB, at 
its meeting February 10 in Jenkintown High 
School, was addressed by Albert Lindsay Row- 
land, superintendent of schools in Cheltenham 
Township. The club adopted a resolution in 
appreciation of Dr. Rowland’s work for the 
betterment of the professional status of the 
teachers of the State of Pennsylvania. A re- 
port, given by E. H. Worthington of the 
Thomas Williams Junior High School, Wyn- 
cote, of a committee on the question of depres- 
sion and the public schools, was another im- 
portant part of the program of the meeting. 


THE CHILDREN in the training school of the 
State Teachers College, Indiana, are doing a 
number of worth-while things in celebration of 
the bicentennial of Washington’s birth. Each 
grade arranged and carried out a different 
project or program. 


THREE TWELVE-YEAR-OLD GIRLS, namely Clara 
Rhinehart, Betty Snyder, and May Cook of the 
Beckley school in Upper Augusta Township, 
Northumberland County, who are in their sec- 
ond year of 4-H Club work under Ruth The- 
opholus, conceived the idea of making a dress 
for their teacher, Mrs. Walter A. Geesey. Ac- 
cordingly one day they came to school equipped 
with cotton print, sewing boxes, and a- pat- 
tern and at the noon hour cut out the dress 
entirely unaided. The following noon they 
basted and fitted it, then took it home with 
them for the machine work. By the fourth day 
they had cut and made, entirely without assist- 
ance, a dress that would have been a credit to 
any grown-up. 

These same three girls assisted by three 
others help to prepare and serve hot lunches to 
the pupils of the Beckley school. A marked 
improvement in the health of the children has 
been noted since the beginning of the term. 


THE PARENT TEACHERS ASSOCIATION of the 
Gass school in Upper Augusta Township, 
Northumberland County, is very active in pro- 
moting the interests of the school, and is in 
hearty cooperation with the teacher, Elizabeth 
Eves. The meetings of the organization are 
well attended and addresses by noted speakers 
add much to the educational life of the com- 
munity. The organization is furnishing milk 
to the under-nourished children. The school 
justly prides itself in being the only school in 
Northumberland County equipped with first- 
class window and door fly screens. These were 
furnished by the parent teacher organization. 


MEADVILLE opened its newest elementary 
school building on February 1. Since 1921 
Meadville has built four buildings, which in- 
clude a high school and three elementary 
schools. There is only one school building in 
the city that is more than twelve years old, 
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THE CENTERVILLE BOROUGH schools, high 
school and six elementary schools, Washing- 
ton County, presented a very excellent Bicen- 
tennial program on the night of February 22 
in the high school auditorium. About 275 pu- 
pils took part in the program. The auditorium 
was filled to its 800 capacity, and over 100 peo- 
ple were not accommodated. The Bicentennial 
celebration will carry over into a pageant to be 
presented early in May. C. H. Lyon is super- 
vising principal. 


THE ABINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FACULTY pre- 
sented Henrik Ibsen’s famous family-rela- 
tionships play, “A Doll’s House,” at the high 
school auditorium, Friday and Saturday eve- 
nings, February 26 and 27, under the direction 
of Mrs. Zaidee Garr Wyatt, dramatic coach of 
the high school. According to a plan origi- 
nated by Principal J. C. Weirick several years 
ago, the proceeds, approximately $550, go to- 
ward three faculty scholarships that are given 
each year to members of the graduating class, 
each amounting to $100 a year for two years. 


FREEPORT, H. E. Reisgen, supervising prin- 
cipal, teachers have become 100 per cent in 
membership in the N.E.A. 


THE PIKE CoUNTY LIBRARY cooperates with 
the county school office in furnishing books to 
any school in the county which requests a 
shipment. A booklet entitled “The Pike County 
Library” gives an interesting account of the 
history of the library and lists more than 300 
books which schools may obtain. 


THE EIGHTH GRADE of Mars grade school de- 
veloped, as a project in history, a dramatiza- 
tion of the life of Pocahontas. After writing 
the lines, the class decided to stage the pro- 
duction as a part of its promotion exercises. 
Forrest W. Sutton is principal of Mars grade 
school. 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL, a 
publication for contributions of high school 
students, issued a George Washington Bicen- 
tennial number for Volume 1, Number 1. The 
primary object of this Journal is to discover 
and encourage the creative abilities of second- 
ary school students. Essays, poems, and other 
creative works of high school students may be 
submitted by principals or their representatives 
for publication in each of the eight regular 
editions of the Journal per year and each extra, 
special, or state edition. Material submitted 


for publication should be in the hands of the 
editor and publisher, Ralph Boyer, 701 Nine- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., by the 
fifteenth of each month preceding the date of 
the edition for which it is intended, 
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THE HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT of the 
Porter Township High School located at 
Reinerton has been approved by the State de- 
partment under the George Reed Act. This 
department has a large laboratory, sewing 
room, laundry, dining room, kitchenette, and 
rest room. The new director is Mildred Christ- 
man. 


THE TEACHERS OF CORRY are engaged in a 
study of the curriculum. Every teacher of 
every subject is included in the project which 
is being carried out under the direction of 
W. W. D. Sones of the Erie center of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and Superintendent 
Ralph S. Dewey. 


THE EIGHTH GRADES of Forest Hills Junior 
High School, Pittsburgh, have made an in- 
tensive study of Pennsylvania through proj- 
ects. Each section made the study in a differ- 
ent manner in order to preserve the enthusiasm 
and spontaneity of the class. Section 1 con- 
structed and wired two maps (4’ x 8’) of Penn- 
sylvania, one on resources and one on scenic 
and historic places, in the form of the elec- 
trical questioners. Section 2 made individual 
route books, studying the State through its 
many routes. In Section 3 the boys constructed 
concrete maps, the girls embroidered maps to 
show surface features. Each one contributed 
one page to a reference book with a complete 
account of industry or resources with accom- 
panying illustrations (36” x24”). Two boys 
constructed an anthracite coal mine showing 
houses, shaft, cars, etc., as their share of the 
project. L. B. James is eighth-grade geog- 
raphy teacher. 


A DENTAL CLINIC has been established in 
Halifax schools through the cooperation of 
school officials and the Harrisburg Chapter 
of the Junior Red Cross. The work is being 
done by Dr. H. R. Pitman. Only extractions 
are being taken care of at present. The motto, 
“No tooth extracted that can be saved.” is 
being observed to the letter. Later, as funds 
are made available, corrections and treatment 
will be given. Sara E. Bower is school nurse; 
F. M. Barrick is supervising principal. 


BENSALEM Township High School, Cornwell 
Heights, is now on the list of accredited schools 
of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 
S. K. Faust is supervising principal. 


THE FACULTY of Factoryville school pre- 
sented a play entitled “The Chintz Cottage” 
Friday afternoon and evening, January 29. 
Proceeds were used to purchase new stage 
equipment. 


THE NEW CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL in Limestone 
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December 28 and dedicated on February 19. 
The consolidating of the schools of Limestone 
Township leaves but nineteen one-room schools 
in Montour County. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD of Burnham borough 
looks upon the present depression as a call 
to duty and a responsibility to guarantee the 
advantages of prosperous periods to the school 
children of the town. A rental agreement was 
reached with the local Y. M. C. A. whereby the 
school children receive most of the Y. M. C. A. 
benefits. Under present conditions few could 
afford the membership fee. Instrumental in- 
struction has been provided at the schools for 
those who would otherwise have to drop their 
lessons. O. H. Aurand is supervising prin- 
cipal of Burnham schools. 


THE FOLLOWING COMPOSITION is entirely orig- 
inal, title and all, and the author, Isabell 
McCartle, is now in her second year in school 
in the third grade of Burnham: 


George Washington 


George Washington, 

We love our colors so true 

And we love everything you do. 

And we, love our colors so true 

And we love Abraham Lincoln just 
as we do you. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL STATE-WIDE CONTEST in 
commercial subjects at the State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, will be held Saturday, 
May 7. The contest, open to all high school 
students of the State, will be in bookkeeping, 
Gregg shorthand, typewriting, business arith- 
metic, and business law. High schools may 
enter two students in each event, and the 
rules provide that five or more students from 
the same school shall enter at least three 
contests to make the school eligible for team 
competition, 


EDGEWORTH school district during the sum- 
mer vacation decorated a first grade room in 
an unusual manner. The room is replastered 
in cement of buff color and two indirect light- 
ing fixtures are on each wall. A mural.show- 
ing wild animals, domestic animals, birds, al- 
phabet, both print and script, is on the four 
walls above the blackboard. The blackboard is 
green. All woodwork in vertical plane is dark 
green; in horizontal plane, light green. The 
metal work of desks is in aluminum. Win- 
dows are draped with yellow trimmed in green. 
Ferns and other plants in the windows make 
this room really like home. 


EDGEWORTH has enrolled all teachers in the 
N,E.A, for 1932, 
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stein Without 


Sacrifice! 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


WILL PROTECT YOUR PRESENT 
INVESTMENT IN TEXTBOOKS 
AND 


MAKE THEM LAST TWICE AS LONG 
Save Money by Saving Your Books 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President Springfield, Massachusetts 























MR. SCHOOLMAN, 
ECONOMY IN SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 


must be made wisely. All saving is not economy. Efficiency in instruction must be 
maintained, if the rising generation is to be prepared to cope with problems of modern 
civilization. The surest way to maintain it is to provide adequate and efficient text- 
books and supplies. The total cost of these items is negligible. Their importance ranks 
next to the teacher. 


SAVE MONEY by buying the most, up-to-date, efficient textbooks and supplies avail- 
able. They cost no more in actual dollars and cents than the inefficient, out-of-date 
ones. From the point of view of efficiency they cost much less. You will replace from 
25% to 30% of your textbooks this year. For the benefit of your pupils, your taxpayers 
and yourself, get your money’s worth. YOU will be held responsible for maintaining 
efficiency. 


SAVE MONEY by buying sufficient supplies to insure efficient instruction. Supplies 
make up very little of your total costs. They return much. Retardation of pupils costs 
a tremendous sum in the aggregate and returns nothing. 


SAVE MONEY by demanding the best that money can buy. Insist on maintaining— 


yea, increasing—the efficiency of instruction. Give your pupils their birthright, the best 
education that it is in your power to give. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL SALESMEN’S CLUB 
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Southern Convention District 
Chambersburg Meeting 
(Continued from page 567) 

Department meetings will be held Saturday 
morning from 9:00 to 10:30 o’clock. The fol- 
lowing departments and round tables will have 
programs: Department of County Superintend- 
ents, Department of District Superintendents 
and Supervising Principals, Department of 
Higher Education, Department of Secondary 
Education, Department of Graded Schools, De- 
partment of Rural Schools, Commercial Educa- 
tion Round Table, Health Education Round 
Table, Music Round Table, Special Education 
Round Table, and The Southern Arts Associa- 
tion. 

After the Friday evening general session, the 
teachers of Chambersburg and Franklin County 
will be hosts to the visiting teachers at an in- 
formal reception and dance. The officers of the 
association hope that a great many teachers of 
this district will attend these meetings. The con- 
vention districts were formed for the purpose 
of bringing the activities of the association to 
the teachers who often find it impossible to yo 
to the annual State meeting. 





We need only obey. There is guidance for 
each of us, and by lowly listening we shall hear 
the right word.—Emerson. 





Financing a Visual Instruction 
Program 
(Continued from page 587) 
financial responsibilities of a school district 
in this regard. 

The average expenditure for current ex- 
penses in 1930 for the third class school dis- 
tricts of this Commonwealth was $84.75 per 
pupil in average daily attendance. Including 
debt service and capital outlay it was $124.45, 
distributed as follows: 

General control, $5.90; instruction, $60.60; 
auxiliary agencies, $2.90; operation, $9.10; 
maintenance, $3.35; fixed charges, $3; debt 
service and capital outlay, $39.60. Total, 
$124.45. 

Reduced to percentages of total expendi- 
tures, these items appear approximately as 
follows: 

General control, 5%; instruction, 48%; aux- 
iliary agencies, 2%; operation, 10%; mainte- 
nance, 3%; fixed charges, 2%; debt service 
and capital outlay, 30%. Total, 100%. 

Assuming a school district, whose assessed 
value of real property is $100,000 for each 
teacher employed, and whose assessed value 
is 50% of the real value according to the opin- 
ion of the secretary of the school board, and 
whose school tax is 25 mills, the funds avail- 
able for school purposes from local taxation 
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without deducting for exonerations or adding 
the per capita tax is $2,500 per teacher. Al- 
lowing 45% of the total income for salaries, 
$1,125 becomes the average salary and $1,375 
remains for other purposes. As approximately 
50% is chargeable to the B item of instruc- 
tion, 5% is available for instruction costs other 
than salaries or $125. Judging from my own 
experience, I would say that of the sum 40% 
or $50 per teacher should be spent for visual 
aids using this term in its broadest sense. If 
there are 50 teachers in the system, $2,500 
should be allocated in the budget for this pur- 
pose. 

With such a sum a school system would be 
able to set up a good visual education program, 
slowly acquiring projection apparatus, slides, 
specimens, maps, globes, tools, sand tables, 
dramatic properties, etc., as well as provide 
the consumable materials such as paper, paint, 
lumber, modeling material, and also set aside 
a sum for transportation to points of historic, 
literary, and scientific interest. 

What could be more encouraging than to 
have a substantial number of our better school 
districts embark upon such a program, edu- 
cating their school board and their public to 
an appreciation of the larger possibilities of 
what we know as school; possibilities which 
lie beyond the narrow confines of the text- 
books, beyond the rigid limitation of fixed fur- 
niture, and even beyond the walls of the class- 
room and the school building. 





Necrology 


Mrs. Mary C. DISERT, a retired teacher of 
the Waynesboro schools, died recently. 


ANNA CATHERINE ECKHARDT, a guest at 
Cloverton, Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, Columbia, 
Pa., died March 11. Internment was made in 
Philadelphia. 


LINNIE A. Hess, for thirty years a teacher 
in the Steelton schools, died March 8 at her 
home in Steelton. 





George Flowers Stradling 


The members of the faculty of the North- 
east High School of Philadelphia, suddenly 
bereft of their leader by the death of George 
Flowers Stradling, hereby express their appre- 
ciation of his exemplary character, his faith, 
his patriotism, his scholarship, his zealous de- 
votion to duty, his measureless accomplish- 
ments, and his manifest love of the Northeast 
High School. 

The outstanding element of Dr. Stradling’s 
character was strength. Steadfast in his ad- 
herence to his belief and to its tenets of strict 
morality and righteousness, he early “put on 
the whole armour of God,” and wore it guile- 
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lessly, disinterestedly, and worthily, through- 
out the stresses and strains of a long public 
life. To him, preeminently, are due the prom- 
ised mansion and the laid-up crown of right- 
eousness. 

His intellectual life was both broad and deep. 
Physical science, the subject of his special in- 
terest, in which field his knowledge was duly 
recognized by numerous scientific societies, was 
only one of his many interests. He knew Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Sanscrit, and spoke fluently in 
German and in French. He was a scholar of 
the Bible and took an active interest in the 
problems of modern sociology, political econ- 
omy, and public education. With so profound 
a knowledge of so many phases of intellectual 
life, he enjoyed the exalted fellowship of a 
wide circle of learned men, all specialists in 
their fields. 

To his work as a teacher, as a department 
head, and as principal of the Northeast High 
School, Dr. Stradling gave himself unreserv- 
edly. He always arrived early at his post and 
faced every problem with unflinching courage, 
accepting the responsibilities of his office and 
of his decisions—often to his own cost. Unique 
among leaders, he laid upon himself a burden 
greater than any he imposed upon his students 
or his teachers, and he bore it with a patience 
and an industry that were at once the inspira- 
tion and the despair of emulation. It was while 
struggling on with waning energies that kind 
Death met him, and took from his shoulders 
the burden that he himself would not lay down. 

It was not, however, so much his stern sense 
of duty that drove him ceaselessly on, as it 
was his genuine love for the Northeast High 
School. His interest and delight in the success 
and welfare of the sons of Northeast were al- 
most paternal. He was always eager to know 
the boys of the school whose fathers before 
them had been students of Northeast, and he 
kept in touch with those Northeasters whose 
work had taken them to far-off lands. He 
never ceased to remember those who had gone 
out from Northeast to sacrifice their lives in 
the World War. He visited their final resting 
places “over there” and always saw to it that 
flowers were placed on their graves each May 
thirtieth, in the name of the Northeast High 
School. Often his voice faltered when he read 
the roll of their names at the Memorial Day 
Exercises in Morrison Hall. Now that he has 
gone on to join them, the full realization of the 
greatness of Dr. Stradling comes to those who 
remain behind, together with an understanding 
of the loss that Northeast High School sus- 
tains in his going. 

Perhaps no greater tribute can be paid to 
Dr. Stradling than to say—To see this man, 
the boys and men of Northeast have always 
had to look up. 
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MONEY 


in strictest confidence 


Sd 





Naturally you want your personal money 
problems kept confidential. It is your priv- 
ilege to work your way out of debtin strictest 
confidence . . . on the special Household 
Loan Plan for school teachers. 


Loans up to $300 by mail on 
your signature 


Household trusts your word. You donoteven 
have to come personally to our offices. You 
can complete the entire transaction by mail. 

You have our word, the word of Amer- 
ica’s foremost personal finance organiza- 
tion, that your friends or trades-people will 
not be informed; your school board will not 
be notified; your confidence will berespected. 

The cost is as little as Household, with all 
the economies of large volume and efficient 
management, can make it. You have up to 
20 months to repay, with no fines, deduc- 
tions, or extra charges. 

Just mail the coupon for full information. 
No obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 








ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
Wetherhold-Metzger Bldg. 
ALTOONA, Sth Floor. 
Central Trust Co. Bldg. 
CHESTER, 2nd Floor, 
530 Market Street ; 
EASTON, 2nd Floor, First 
National Bank Bldg. 
ERIE, 4th Floor, Erie Trust 


Bldg. 
JOHNSTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg. 
LANCASTER, 2nd Floor, 
Woolworth Bidg. 
McKEESPORT, 5th Floor, 
People’s City Bank Bldg. 
NEWCASTLE, 6th Floor, 
Union Trust Building 


CO SEE PTETCCE CE COOL LC 
Home Phone ...-.eeeeeeeeeee 
Amount I wish to borrow $....++- 


teach ahececccccccccccccccce 


NORRISTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
Norristown-Penn Trust 
Co. Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA 
4th FI., Jefferson Bldg. 
6thFl., Bankers Trust Bldg. 
4th Fl., Commonwealth 


Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 3rd Floor, 


Park Bldg. 
READING, 2nd Floor, 
526 Penn St. 
SCRANTON, 4th Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg. 
WILKES-BARRE, 4th Floor, 
Miners Bank Bldg. : 
YORK, 4th Floor, Schmidt 
Bldg. 


sewer ewer eeeesesesereseeeee 


It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow 


or put me to any expense 
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TRESSLER’S 


English texts are used in over 260 schools in the State of Pennsylvania. Ask - 
your teacher friends why they prefer TRESSLER’S 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 


which is obtainable in a single volume for each of the four years of high school 
or in two volumes—each containing two years’ work. 








volumes. 


HART'S 
MODERN JUNIOR MATHEMATICS 


Teaching is made easy—a complete teaching manual for each of the three | 
Learning is made easy—courses for X, Y, and Z groups clearly 
designated. Unit presentation throughout. 











D.C. HEATH & COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City, N. Y. 

















Calendar 


Enter these dates in your diary 

2—Lehigh Valley Arts Association, 

Bethlehem 

April 3-8—Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference, Cleveland, Ohio 

April 8 and April 22—Spring Arbor and Bird 


April 


Days 
April 8, 9—Southern Convention District, 
Chambersburg 


April 14—Pan-American Day 

April 14-16—Western Convention District, 
Pittsburgh 

April 15, 16—Educational Conference, Juniata 
College, Huntingdon 

April 19-22—Eastern Arts Association, New 
York City 

April 19-23—Annual National Meeting, Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association and 
Pennsylvania State Physical Education 
Association, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia 

April 23—Mountain Arts Association, State 
College 

April 29, 30—State Contests, Pennsylvania 
Forensic and Music Leagues, Pittsburgh 

April 30—Northwestern Arts Assn., Oil City 

April 30-May 7—Boys’ Week 

May 4-7—Annual Convention of Association 
for Childhood Education, Willard Hotel, 

Washington, D. C. 


May 8—Mother’s Day 

May 18—World Goodwill Day 

May 24-27—National Association of Public 
School Business Officials, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Los Angeles, Calif. 

June 25-July 1—National Education Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. Pennsylvania 
Headquarters: Madison Hotel. Pennsy]l- 
vania Luncheon, 12:00 m., Monday, June 
27, Madison Hotel, $1.25 

June 30-July 2—State Vocational Conference, 
Eagles Mere 

July 25-31—Regional Conference, W. F. E. A., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

July 26-29—Institute of Urban Problems, 
Pennsylvania State College 

July 29-August 12—Sixth World Conference of 
the New Education Fellowship, Nice, 
France 

August 2-4—Annual Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 

October 6, 7—Central Convention District, 
Lock Haven 

October 14-15—Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict, Grove City 

November 24-26—Annual Meeting, National 
Council of Teachers of English, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

December 27-29—State Convention, P. S. E. A., 

Harrisburg 
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Over $2,000,000.00 
PAID TO CLAIMANTS 


Claims Service in every State of the Union and the Dominion of Canada 


Equip your Auto with a 


PENNSYLVANIA CASUALTY CO. 
and ASSOCIATED FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


No Automobilist safe without this Protection 


LIABILITY INSURANCE Protects you 
against Shock when called upon to pay for some- 
one Killed or Injured through the use of or 
Maintenance of your Car. Then We Pay the 
Claimant. 


PROPERTY DAMAGE INSURANCE Pro- 
tects you for the damage done to the Property 
of others by your Car. Then We Pay the 
Claimant. 


COLLISION INSURANCE Covers your Loss 


for damage sustained to your Car. Then We 


Pay You. 
FIRE AND TRANSPORTATION Covers 
W E also specialize in Loss by Fire from any cause in Garages, Public 
Protecting you against or Private, as well as on the Road. The danger 
Loss of Income when of Fire is Constant. If it happens to your car, 
you are Disabled by Then We Pay Your Loss. 
EP TN THEFT INSURANCE Covers Theft, Rob- 
Our Policies are bery or Pilferage. It is easy to steal a car and 
Modern and _ Liberal an automobile thief has a ready means for a 
with Rates based on quick get away. If it happens to your car, Then 
Experience. We Pay You Your Loss. 


Catt, Write or Puone for Information or Personal Interview 


HOME OFFICE: PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 


228 East Orange Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
PHONE 5123 

















Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Old Maia 


Bucknell 


SUMMER SESSION 





July 5 to August 12 


Liberal Arts 
Education 
Engineering 


Demonstration School for Student Teaching 


Enrolment limited—Enroll early 


For Full Information Address 
JOHN H. EISENHAUER, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, 


Lewisburg, Pa. 


























MORE HOME STUDY COURSES 


Architecture 8C—History of Architecture. 

Art Education 1C—Beginner’s Course in Drawing. 
Art Education 4C—Art Appreciation. 

Art Education 5C—Applied Design. 

Art Education 56C—Costume Design. 

Drawing 59C—Mechanical Drawing. 

Economics 1C—Principles of Economics. 


Education 27C—The Pedagogy of the Sub-norma! Child. 


Education 38C—The Teaching of Science 
Education 435C—Education for Citizenship. 
Education 474C—Occupations. 

English Composition 4C—Argumentation. 
English Literature 60C—Shakespeare 


English Literature 100C—Teacher’s Course in Literature. 


History 4C—Modern Economic History 

History 21C—United States History Since 1865. 
Latin 11C, 12C, 13C, 14C—tLatin 

Nature Education 1C—Nature Education. 
Nature Education 5C—Trees and Shrubs. 
Nature Education 16C—Birds and Bird Life. 
Philosophy 3C—Philosophy. 

Political Seience 13C—Political — and Elections. 
Psychology i2C-—-Abnormal Psycholog 

Psychology 37C—-Mental Hygiene. 

Zoology 35C—Wild Animal Conservation. 


Also 100 Other Courses 


Mark the courses in which you are interested, cut 
out this advertisement, write in your name and 
address and mail to 


Correspondence Study Division 
School of Education 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 


We will send you our new bulletin. 
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UNIVERSITY of 


LOS ANGELES | 


SUMMER SESSION 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA | 


1932 


More then 500 courses in academic and profess- 
lonal departments offered by the combined resident | 
and visiting faculty of recognized leaders in education. | 
4 Combine your summer vacation plans with summer } 
study in Southern California. Unsurpassed recreational | 
opportunities. @ Located in metropoliten Los | 
Angeles, thirty minutes from the mountains or the sea. | 
For bulletin of complete information, address Dean 
Lester B. Rogers, 3551 University Park, Los Angeles. 





First Session, June 17 to July 29 (6 units) 





Olympic Games will take place July 30 to August 14 





Second Session, July 29 to September 2 (6 units) 
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ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
Spring Summer 
Session Session 
May 16 June 27 
to to 
June 25 August 6 
MODERN DELIGHTFUL 
METHODS LOCATION 
Fall Semester Opens September 12 
PROFESSIONAL AND COLLEGE COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
a. Write For Bulletin 















































SUMMER STUDY IN CLEVELAND 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Six Weeks: June 20 to July 29, 1932 
For Teachers, Supervisors, Administrators and Academic Students 
Standard University Courses, Graduate and Undergraduate 


Some Special Features 


Observation and demonstration in a public 
elementary school in regular session. 

Clinics for arithmetic and reading. 

School of Nursing offers advanced courses in 
preparation for administration and teach- 
ing in schools of nursing. 

Speech and Theatre Arts courses with the 
Cleveland Play House and University 
Staffs. 

Courses, observation and practice teaching in 
Nursery School Education. 

Extra curricular advantages of a large Uni- 
versity. Recreation in a delightful city. 


Graduate School gives special attention to the 
needs of graduate students, administrators, 
supervisors and teachers. 

Offering for kindergarten-primary teachers. 

Art courses in cooperation with the Cleve- 
land School of Art. Travel in Europe. 

Music School with demonstration classes, 
high school orchestra and choir, University 
chorus. 

_— of Library Science offers three curri- 
cula. 

French House and Foreign Language Demon- 
stration School where only French is 
spoken. 


Write for detailed information to 


THE DIRECTOR, Summer Session 
2060 Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


“Cleveland—The Vacation City: Cool, Cleaws and Comfortable” 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF BUFFALO 


Summer Sesszon 


6 Weeks: Tuesday, July 5 
to Saturday, August 13, 1932 


® 
140 graduate and 
undergraduate courses in: 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
TECHNIC OF TEACHING 
THE PROBLEM CHILD 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
STATISTICS, TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


SCHOOL PLANTS, FINANCE AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
PSYCHOLOGY, HISTORY 
SCIENCES, ECONOMICS, ENGLISH 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
LIBRARY SCIENCE, PUBLIC SCHOOL ART 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


‘*No other important American city between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic Coast 
has such a delightful summer as Buffalo.” 
—James Harvey Spencer, United States 
Weather Bureau. 
Ideal climate...never too warm...never 
too cool... study, work and play are 
more enjoyable in Buffalo. 
Expenses reasonable . . . Summer Session 
faculty of 62... small classes... inde- 
pendent study under guidance. .. special 
conferences on education. 
Golf, tennis, swimming and other rec- 
reational opportunities. Afternoon and 
Saturday excursions to nearby points of 
interest .. . including Niagara Falls and 
Toronto, Can. 
Buffalo Centennial Exposition and Cele- 
bration during July. Special summer 
tourist rates to Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls on various railroads. Many stu- 
dents arrange to come by Lake steamers 
... buses. . . automobiles. 

Write for free bulletin. Address: 


C. S. Marsh, Director, Room 60, 
Crosby Hall 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
BUFFALO,N.Y. 
1846-1932 





May, 1932 











The 


Summer Session 
of 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 
June 20 to August 19, 1932 


A liberal offering of regular college and pro- 
fessional courses for teachers. The length 
of the term makes possible the securing 
of nine semester hours’ credit, counting 
towards college standing or professional 
advancement. Excellent library and _lab- 
oratories, attractive dormitory life, many 
recreational features in the midst of the 
mountains. 


Write for bulletin 


Director of Summer Session 
JUNIATA COLLEGE 
Huntingdon, Pa. 

















‘LIVE in FRENCH 


Residential Summer School (co-educa- 
tional) June 27—July 30—Only French 
spoken. Fee $140 Inclusive—Elemen- 
tary, Intermediate, Advanced. Write for 
circular to Secretary, Residential French 
Summer School 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
B-32 MONTREAL, CANADA 
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WANT A STEADY JOB? 
“ ” 
Work for Uncle Sam 
» $1260 to $3400 year 
. J MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Common Education 
‘ usually sufficient. Short hours. Vacation with 
n) full pay. Write immediately for free 32-page 
book, with list of positions and full particulars 


> telling how to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. S 183 Rochester, N. Y. 














HEED MEXICO’S BECKONING 


Attend Summer Courses of the Mexican National University 
the oldest in the Americas, amidst ideal surroundings 

cool Mexico City. Credits recognized in the States. Living 
expenses, being in Mexican money, are most economical. 
Fast excellent train service. Reduced summer round trip 


fares. 
For attractive illustrated book, Free, write to: 
F. P. de HOYOS, G. A., 
National Railways of Mexico, 
225 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


summer courses are not only offered on the campus in 
Pittsburgh, but graduate and undergraduate courses lead- 
ing to degrees in the School of Education, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, and the College are also offered in 
the branch sessions at Johnstown, Erie, and Uniontown, 


and in evening classes in the Downtown Division. 


Address the Director 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 











































SILVER BAY 


VACATION CONFERENCE 











S) 






Lake ; SILVER BAY ON LAKE GEORGE The 
SES C(Ceorze August Ist to 15th — 













Two Delightful Weeks with excellent Board—Room 
and all Grounds Privileges for 


$40. =... for the Two Weeks 
REGISTRATION FEE $3.00 
Recreation, Relaxation and Rest in Surroundings of 


Natural Beauty and Grandeur, combined with a Daily 
Program of Social, Intellectual and Spiritual interest 


Addresses by Notable Leaders of Thought in 


WORLD AFFAIRS - INDUSTRIAL ISSUES - SCIENCE - RELIGION - POLITICS 

TEACHERS ARE ESPECIALLY INVITED! 

Public School Teachers and their friends who enroll 

before May 15th will pay no registration fee 
Guest Speakers: Dr. Daniel J. Kelly, Supt. of Schools, Binghamton, N. Y.; Dr. Geo. M. 
Wiley, Asst. Com. of Education, New York State; Dr. Arvie Eldred, Secy., New York State 
Teachers Association. 
Address: Rev. T. B. Penfield, Siiver Bay Assn., New York 
Office, 347 Madison Ave., New York 
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Anywhere—Everywhere—Any Time— 
5 The E. B. A. Protects You! 


| THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Complete Sickness, Accident, and Quarantine 
Protection to Teachers—At Cost 


Positively the Most Liberal Protection for the Price. 
Pays for All Diseases and Accidents During the Entire Year. 
21 Years of Excellent Reputation in the Settlement of 
Claims. Benefits Paid Without Affidavits. No 


Medical Examination When Joining. 


You Owe It to Yourself to Get Details. A Card Today Will Bring You Complete 
Information. No Obligations. Your Opinion Will Be Final. 




























exercises, new type tests, and summaries. 
faction of standard requirements. 


MODERN HISTORY (Cai 
Becker). Its fullness in treating the im- 
portant aspects of modern history and its 
direct appeal to the student make MODERN 
HISTORY the outstanding book for high 
school use. 


41 UNION SQUARE, WEST 











PLANE GEOMETRY 


ELIZABETH B. COWLEY, PH.D., TEACHER OF MATHEMATICS, 
ALLEGHENY SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH 


Important features—(1) The informal presentation of axioms, nine constructions, and 
thirteen of the simpler theorems in the introduction. (2) Grouping within each book 
of theorems which have a common fundamental concept. (3) Number and quality of 
(4) Optional courses of study. (5) Satis- 


EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 

(C. C. Janzen and O. W. Stephenson). 
The student learns the principles of eco- 
nomics through a careful study of everyday 
practice. Classroom activities train him in 
applying these principles to his own affairs. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 





—o 


SO 1 
Let’s Go This Year! 


1. Colorado, Yellowstone, California, Grand 
Canyon, South, Southwest with Washington- 
Oregon optional. 2. COAST TO COAST, too! 
LOWEST COST From your state in June 
3 HOURS. Acceptable COLLEGE CREDIT 
University of Tours, Okla. City 
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ROPE 25: 
“slash? 


Go Rates on Student Tours 
G COUNTRIES $175 | ALL EXPENSES LAND AND 
9 COUNTRIES $245 SEA. Send for New Booklets 


ALLEN TOURS, 154 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
2Z2IF.@OCO SATISFIED GUESTS 
















Vol. 


























If you prefer an es- 
corted trip, hereare 
31 tours, interest- 
ingly and carefully 
planned, and priced 


Travel indepen- 
dently, all plans are 
made in advance. 
Go abroad on date 







andship you prefer. 

“ to fit modest in- 

bel ln comes. As follows: 
i 

in Europe. , 25-day tour $278. 





42-day tour $482. 





Choose from 10 
fascinating itiner- 
aries. From 15 days 
for $133 to 35 days 
at $300.00. (Not 
including ocean 






(Including steam- 
ship fare.) Sight- 
seeing is compre- 
hensive; accommo- 
dations pleasant; 
and arrangements 
voyage.) Send for flexible. Send for 
Booklet 29. Booklet Q. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Service 


1708 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 













512 Grant Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Pls 











CL ee ea $370 


EUROP sa ee te 457 
Most inexpensive tours of general interest ever 
offered. Cheaper than staying at home! For 
students, teachers, and others of general interest. 
Business management Amerop Travel Service. 

Address 


United States Lines ev3{"2, 



























GREAT 
NORTHERA 
ating 3 


JACKSON BLVD..DEARBORN 
& QUINCY STS. 


CHICAGO 


New 
Low Rates 


SINGLE 

ROOMS $2.50 Up 

DOUBLE 

ROOMS $3.50 Up 

Parlor suites at equally 
attractive prices. 


400 Rooms 400 Baths 


Headquarters 


ers’ Associations. 








heart of Chicago’s “loop.” 


*Fixed Price’? Meals 


Coffee Shop Grill Room 
Breakfast- - - - 35¢ ‘Samed for fine cuisine” 
Luncheon - - - 50c Luncheon - - - 75¢ 
Dinner - - - - 85c Dinner - +--+ $1 


Fountain Room 
Luncheon - + - 


A la carte service at sensible prices. 


Private dining rooms available for luncheons, 
inners, banquets, meetings. 


EARL L. THORNTON, 
Vice President and Manager 


Garage opposite Quincy Street entrance 











for 
teachers 


in Chicago for business 
or recreation—who like 
to stay “in the midst of things.” 


of Service Bureau of State Teach- 


Enjoy spacious accommodations 
and gracious hospitality at the 
Great Northern Hotel in the 
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It’s cheaper to live in 


EUROPE 


this summer—than 
at home 


T’S an ill wind that blows no good. Disturbed 

economic conditions make it possible for you 
to see Europe at unheard-of low cost. 
Delightful Tourist Class accommodations on 
White Star and Red Star Liners cost only $85 
(up) and in Europe you can live nicely for about 
$5 per day—and travel for less than $10 per day 
covering everything. No wonder we say “this is 
the year of years to see Europe!” 








s (up) 
t 
one way 
8150 (up) round trip 
NO CLASS DISTINCTION on the Tourist Class 
liners de luxe, Pennland and Westernland. Their 
entire former Cabin accommodations (top class) 
are devoted exclusively to Tourist. The only 
steamers of their kind in the world. 
Also delightful Tourist Class on such famous liners 
as Majestic, world’s largest ship; Olympic, Homeric, 
Britannic, Belgenland, Lapland and many others. 
Several sailings each week to the principal ports 
of Europe and the British Isles. 
Send for fascinating literature describing our 
Tourist Class in detail. 
30 Principal Offices in the U. S. and 


Canada. Philadelphia Office, 1620 Wal- 
nut St. Authorized agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR: RED STAR 


International Mercantile Marine Lines 


UTMOST OCtaN SERVICE 
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Thrill after thrill when you 


co BY SEA 
CALIFORNIA 



































Come to... Sisi-ae f 


washinGron 





























PANAMA CANAL A 
Words can’t describe its M 
grandeur. You must SEE St 
it! You'll THRILL atits 
° , SI 
magnitude —and you'll ....On Your Way t to Atlantic City 
go ashore for morethrills 
at Bulbou aud Pasaua NY year, Washington is a thrilling city to q 
City, a modern city and visit. It is especially so this year, with pe 
an ancient one, at the the Bicentennial celebration providing a N 
crossroads of the world. galaxy of parades and pageants every day At 
until Thanksgiving. isl 
Include the Capital city in your trip to the pl 
N.E.A. Convention. Greyhound Lines offer ne 
HE most wonderful ocean voyage in the special low fares from all principal cities 
world! 5,500 miles, and every one brimful of .. and delightful 3 day all expense tour. . 
pleasure and interest. Nearly the entire route is in pI 
mild ar tropic waters, almost invariably smooth. GREY, OUND st 
The day at Havana is a fascinating interlude. And L 2 
the Panama Canal? You will mever forget it! But as 
there are many things on this voyage you'll never vi 
forget—deck tennis with delightful companions, B 
luxurious loafing with a good book, happy hours ere 
in the outdoor swimming pools, the masquerade Grand 


ball, and delicious Panama Pacific Line food. 


32-Day Tour De Luxe . 


But be sure to choose a modern, turbo-electric 


Panama Pacific liner—and you’ll make fast Leaving July 2I D 
time from Coast to Coast—13 days. Sailing regu- to 2 
larly from New York to Havana, Panama Canal, P 
San Diego, Los Angeles and San Francisco. Pas- C A L [ F O R N i A 
sengers are carried in First Class and Tourist. A 
S.S. Virginia S.S. California —. iy ic by a a 
. es ea egion, in ian De our, ran ( 
S.S. Peunsytvanta Canyon, Redwood Empire, Van- al 





couver, Mount Rainier, Yellow- 
ie stone, Black Hills. 

One way by water, via Panama Pacific Line, 

oneway byrail with choice of route. Round also E 


trips from home town back to home town. 
Low summer fares. Ideal vacation trip. 8-Day New England Tour tr 
Leaving August 5 


Via Rail, Motor, Steamship, including 
Historical and Scenic points of interest 


Circle Tours to California 











For full information apply to any authorized steamship 





railroad agent, or direct to 


Panama Pacific Line 


-ALL NEW STEAMERS- 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
Philadelphia Office, 1620 Walnut St. 

30 Principal Offices in the U. S. and Canada. Main Office 


No. 1 Broadway, New York. Authorized S.S. and R. R. 
agents everywhere. 





Write for folders and itineraries. 


RIDGEWAY SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS, INC. 


O. H. SHENK Sons, Directors 


32 Penn Square - Conestoga Bank Bldg. 


LANCASTER, PENNA. 
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For YOUR Most | 
Wonderful VACATION. 


CRUISE TO EVERY COUNTRY ON THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Special, Low, All-inclusive Rates 


Adult $ Student ¢ 
Members ~ Sia 


Strictly First Class Throughout. Rates Include All 
Shore Excursions and Every Necessary Expense. 


AIL on the luxurious world-cruising liner 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON, specially char- 
tered from the Dollar Steamship Lines; from 
New York July 2, returning September 2. Visit 
48 celebrated cities and places in 20 countries and 
islands of 3 continents—Europe, Asia, Africa— 
places you have studied about, dreamed about, 
now so easy for you to see. 

Optional courses of lectures and field projects 
offer advancement as well as adventure. Elabo- 
rate program of social and recreational events 
provides delightful diversion. All staterooms and 
students’ dormitory cabins are outside, assuring 
maximum comfort and cheerfulness. The cruise 
will be personally conducted by James Boring, 
assisted by prominent educators and student ad- 
visors, in addition to his staff of travel experts. 

Plan now to take this or another of James 
Boring’s exceptional, popular-priced vacation 
voyages. 


Other James Boring Vacation Voyages 
Midnight Sun—Europe 


De luxe cruise from New York June 24. To 
Norway, North Cape and Land of the Midnight 
Sun on world’s finest motor yacht, STELLA 
POLARIS. 37 thrilling days; $571 up. 


Around the World and Far East 


Around the World in 85 days . . . rates as low 
as $1390. Orient tours—Japan, China Hong- 
kong, Philippines, Hawaii—$545 up. From Se- 
attle, July 9; palatial steamers of American Mail 
and Dollar Lines. 


American Students Abroad 


European tours to suit every vacation require- 
ment, emphasizing congenial, leisurely, cultural 
travel; as low as $208. 


Send for illustrated booklet of the 
trip in which you are interested. 
Apply to your local travel agent, or 


Educational Department 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 
642 Fifth Avenue New York 


or 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
or 91 Forsyth Street, N. W., Atlanta 


agg gg, GPa IP IO AIO cg 
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THE CRUISE TO 
Au EUROPE 


MEDITERRANEAN AND NORWAY 


A genuine travel bargain . . . low rate covers all 
expenses on ship and shore... hotels, drives, guides, etc. 


12 COUNTRIES ....54 DAYS 
Madeira, Spain, Algeria, Italy, Monaco, Holland, 


Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, France. 


S. S. LANCASTRIA .. . From N.Y. July 2d 


$590 up 


Your Local Agent or 


fRGNK TOURIST Co 


542 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


CUNGRG LINE 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 














CALIFORNIA 


Personally Conducted Vacation Trip 


Leave Chicago and St. Louis 
Monday, July 4 
including 
Transportation—Meals—i3 nights 
in hotels. Rooms with private 
baths — Sightseeing—Special En- 
tertainment—Sleeping Car Accom- 

modation—Handling of Baggage. 


Cost as Low as $161.00. 
3 Weeks Trip All Expense. 
© 





HIGHSPOTS OF THIS WONDERFUL ITINERARY 
Springfield, pease | Lincoin’s Tomb and Home; 

St. Louis, attend Municipal Opera; Hot Springs 
National Park; Dallas and Fort Worth; 
Carlsbad Caverns (Eighth Wonder of the World); 
El Paso; Juarez in Old Mexico; Tucson and Phoenix in 
Romantic Arizona; 7 Days in Los Angeles; San 
Franciseo; Salt Lake City; Royal Gorge; 
Colorado Springs; Pikes Peak Region. 

° 
169 MEMBERS OF THE N.E.A. ENJOYED THIS 
DELIGHTFUL TRIP LAST YEAR 
e 
via 
Alton Ry.—Texas & Pacific Ry.—Missouri Pacifie Ry.— 
Southern Pacific Ry.—Denver & Rio Grande Ry. 
(The coupon below brings full particulars) 


GkO. W. POWERS 
Director of Transportation 
111 W. Washington, Chicago 
I am interested in California Vacation trip. Please send 
illustrated booklet. 


RAMI oi a i ice hiddcdcwecversncssiaccceyecsccccccncaoes 
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The MADISON 


is your headquarters 
for the N. E. A. Convention in i 


ATLANTIC CITY 
June 25th to July Ist 


The Pennsylvania Luncheon 
will be held at the MADISON—June 27th 


The JEFFERSON MONTICELLO 
Kentucky Ave. Near Beach! - —— hg Beach 





THREE OFFICIAL CONVENTION 
HOTELS 


Fetter and Hollinger—Ownership Management 
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A New American History 


For 7th and 8th Grades and J. H. Schools 


OUR Organized in units around ten 
UNITED large movements—Thoroughly 

-to-date—Social and indus- 
STATES — 


trial life stressed—Workbook 
material—Vocabulary graded. 
The authors have produced a 
unique and highly teachable text of unquestioned 
accuracy and progressive educational method. 


One- two- and three-book editions. 
@ 


A Distinguished Series 


Pre-Primer through Third Reader—Workbooks— 
Teacher’s Manual 


By WoopBurn, 
Moran and HILL 


OUR Built around the unit idea with 
BOOK content wholly new, original, 
WORLD and vivid. In the stories and 


in the fascinating colored illus- 
trations children link their 
reading with the natural in- 
terests and familiar activities 
of their everyday life. The 
author—a noted reading specialist—has admirably 
expressed a healthy, modern philosophy of child 
education. 


Basal Readers 


By FLORENCE 
Piper TUTTLE 


e 
Correspondence Invited 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 FirtH Avenue, New York 





SOME NEW GREGG BOOKS 


It will pay you to see these books before making your fall selections. 
Every book published within the last year. 


Gregg Typing, College Course (SoRelle and 
POWONEE Dae Sie 6. 0.4 org nial wig we oreual ces $1.20 

Gregg Speed Building (Gregg)......... 1,20 

Self-Dictated Shorthand Practice Cards 
(Slinker and Studebaker) A set of 54 


cards, 4 x 6 inches in size ........... 1.00 
Understanding Advertising (Hawley and 
TIE) c6 bisa pros bos, ¥ tol WN ioe ol 6 ears ES 1.20 
Business Letters: Functions, Principles, Com- 
ORION ORME) ain o.5 a8 5 0.0 ox Solent 1.40 
Work Book for Business Letters ........ -36 
Business Mathematics (Rosenberg) Part I.. .60 
1 ay Rrra er ea ere re ea etree 80 
Applied Machine Calculation (Kingsbury 
BON OMNES Oo vice cece h asiees oS ors .60 
Package of checks for use with pad ..... 36 
General Business Science, Part III eet 
and: TPOUSClAW) 6.0.0 disses 6aceie0- » eb 
Prcjects in Business Science, Part IIT. 1.00 


The Story of Uncle Sam’s Money (Walter 
O. Woods, Treasurer of the United 
DBD oso oc, ocpata sibic eis scree on net 1.50 
Because of the nature of this book single 
copies must be billed at the net price, 


postage fully paid. Discount on orders 

for two or more ccpies. 
Office Machine Practice Series (Katenkamp) 
No. 1.—The Monroe Calculation Ma- 


GIGI 5550655 05 5a ore eo eae a are eceee 48 
No. 2—-The Burroughs Calculator ..... 48 
No. 3—The Sundstrand Adding and List- 

— IVDO. ccs 6 Wives sicyuie see ie te 48 

. 4—The Dalton Adding Machine ... 48 


TO BE PUBLISHED SOON 


Teaching Principles and Procedure for Gregg 
Shorthand (Skene, Walsh, and Lomax) 


Ready July 1 
Correlated Studies in Stencgraphy (Lawrence, 
McAfee, and Butler)........ Ready June 1 
Direct Method Teaching Materials for Gregg 
Shorthand (Brewington and Soutter) 
Ready September 1 
Fundamental Drills in Gregg Shorthand 
(Beers and Scott) ...... Ready September 1 
Gregg Typing Intensive Course (SoRelle and 
SMI cwies cles acene we ceerere Ready June 1 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


Toronto 


London 
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SAFETY FEATURES— 
hardwood and steel body... 
shatterproof windows (at small 
added cost) ... emergency rear 
door . . . driver-controlled 
front door... glare-free wind- 
shield . . . narrow front corner 
posts...safety mirror... rear- 
vision mirror. .. heavy front 
bumper ... heavy channel 
steel frame . . . parallel 
mounted springs .. . 16-inch 
four-wheel brakes . . . 4-speed 
transmission ... powerful and 
dependable motor. COM- 
FORT FEATURES—passen- 
ger-car type seats . . . 16-foot 
body specially built for the 
157-inch chassis . . . capacity 
of 42 at 10 inches per pupil, 36 
at 12 inches per pupil .. . wide 
aisles . . . dust-proof body con- 
struction ... draft-proof doors 
and windows... roof ventila- 
tion . . . adjustable windows 
...low step... smooth, quiet, 
6-cylinder operation. ECON- 
OMY FEATURES—very low 
gas and oil consumption... 
quality construction .. . low, 
flat-rate service charges ... 
very low purchase price. 











CHEVROLET ANNOUNCES 
the finest school bus ever built 


at so low a price 





ONLY 


"1375 


f£. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


To those school authorities who believe that the 
physical well-being of pupils is of paramount im- 
portance, Chevrolet now offers an entirely new school 
bus—Chevrolet-designed and built throughout, to 
provide greater safety and comfort than any other 
bus selling at so low a price. Its exceptional capacity 
permits more pupils to be carried without dangerous 
crowding. The body construction is the strongest 
type known; all parts of the truck are built extra- 
strong; the controls are easily worked and of proved 
reliability; and the engine is thoroughly dependable 
under all driving conditions. These qualities, alone, 
make the Chevrolet school bus a sensible, practical 
purchase. But Chevrolet also offers exceptional 
operating and upkeep economy and a price that 
places this finer bus within the means of every 
educational institution. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH., Division of General Motors 


CHEVROLET 
SIX-CYLINDER TRUCKS 
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S u Mm Mm e r * organizing the program 


of courses for the Summer 






Session of 1932 at Temple 


S e S S \ O Nn S University, special consider- 


ation has been given to the 


. 


A 
2 ey 


DRAWS IIMS 


needs of teachers in service 


who require credits for pur- 


1932 


poses of certification, or who 


are candidates for degrees. 
Courses are conducted on 
both the undergraduate and 
graduate levels ... all 
adapted to a very large 
variety of needs. For extent 
of their scope, send now for 
complete bulletin. Also ask 
for booklet describing recrea- 


tional features. 





see | EMPLE UNIVERSITY, piu “1 


Address Office of Registrar, Broad & Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 


WEST VIRGINIA 


agrees with 


CALIFORNIA 
LOUISIANA 
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And Arkansas, South Carolina, and 




















Toe IMPORTANCE 
of a PENCIL 





@ A good pencil is as good 
a start as a youngster can have 
in his schooling and all thru his 
school life ... For students of 
all ages, Ti-con-der-oga is an 
investment in writing-ease that 
brings large dividends in hand- 
writing ... Don’t lose sight of 
the importance of Ti-con-der- 
oga—the fize American pencil. 
Made by Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, Jersey City, N. J. @ 





TI-CON-DER-OGA 























| With Rounded Edges For Finger Ease 














Kansas likewise agree on the superiority 
of this distinctive geography series. These 
states have adopted for state-wide basal 
use one or both of the titles in 


HUMAN 
GEOGRAPHY 


By Dr. J. Russell Smith 
of Columbia University 
BOOK I Peoples and Countries 


BOOK II Countries, Regions and 
Trade 





Are you, too, using these texts? 


Full information upon request 
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A New Series of Science Readers 


CRAIG 


Pathways in Science 


A new series of science readers—systematic, challenging, and 
very easy to teach—the first to meet definitely the recog- 
nized need for systematic science training in all the grades 
from the first through the sixth .. . Collaborating with Gerald 
S. Craig of Teachers College, Columbia University, on this 
series are experienced elementary-school teachers . . . The 
six books are beautifully bound and illustrated, the early ones 
in color. Details on request. 


GINN AND COMPANY 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








Suzzallo, Pearson, McLaughlin, and Skinner’s 


FACT AND STORY READERS 


HIS basal series for the eight grades devotes particular 
attention to training the pupil to read with understanding. 
The books are rich in informative material, delightful stories and 
poems; many of these are from the best modern writers. 
Every possible aid is given the teacher by the Manuals for the 
first three years; the four Workbooks (for the first three years) 
organize the pupil’s study, develop his power of thinking, and 


simplify the teacher’s work. 


Charming four-color pictures in the four 


books for Grades 1-3 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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